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*HE Author heweof teaches RzavinG Touren ac- 
_ cording to the Uſage and Approbation of the cor- 
| reteſt Readers in Lenk Wario, Uſeful and Or- 
namental; ARITHMETIC, Vulgar and Decimal; Mrz- 
HANS ACCOMPTs, whereby a Perſon in a ſhort Time 
may be made a very uſeful Clerk, and racers perfec- 
ted for the Man of Buſineſs. Together with an unpre- 
cedented ProjeCtian of Swirr WRITING ; fully demon- 
ſtrating the whole Tachigraphical Power of Circles, 
Lines, and Dots, methodically contrived from his pecu- 
liar Judgment in articulate Sounds. This Art contains in 
it but few Characters, yet nothing of the Kind is fo clear 
and quick; and it may be attained at Six Leſſons, for 
One Salas on! or rn OY. . 
Any having Beets or Impediments in Speech, may meet 
a ſure Relief, and be taught a perfect Uniformity of Pro- 
e e, e 1 
B. Children are boarded, ge bro up, an 
tenderly uſed, at Twelve 8 * and a Guineq 
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I the time I wrote the Exhibit, and FE 
after the ſheets were printed off, I did not 
deſign any particular Dedication other than 


| what is comprehended in the ſaid Exhibit. My 


acquaintance inſtructed me to appropriate this 
thing to ſome great man, as they called it; aſ- 
ſuring, that ſuch patronage or authority would 
ave great weight with the world, and be a ve 
eſſential means, as well to promote the ſale of the 


book, as to propagate the deſign of the work: 


upon which I conſulted the powers of Decency, 
and intreated the aid of impartial Puducia, Her 
oracle and modeſt echo I received, ſaying, ** It 
would be public hypocriſy to tell a man (to the 
world) of vaſt abilities and perfections, which 


2 he either never was renowned with, or, if 


he was, yet, may be, not to your own certain 
knowledge; z and this ſame ſaint, only becauſe you 


| conſecrated your ſentiments to him, may be a 


more affectionate partizan for your intereſt than a 
nice inquiſitor into the worthineſs of the perfor- 


| mance, and thereby yain-gloriouſly impoſe upon 


the eaſy belief of mankind, Yaluable works have 


no need of a ſpokeſman; and I hope it is not 


often but ſuch are careſſed and entertained among 
men; for whatever is not ſo, let who will recom- 
mend It, ought not by any means to be impreſſed, 

promulged, 


Tight. Mt 
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promulged, or illuſtrated to the world.” And 
therefore, that I might not pleaſe or diſpleaſe, 
honour nor diſhonour, any in 1 and in 
allegiance to the rules of complaiſance, when one 
maketh a preſent of a thing, at-the ſame time to 
ſend a letter of advice of it, I humbly beg leave 
to preſent this little pamphlet to the judgment and 


mercy of all in general, leaving every individual 
to judge for himſelf; having good hope it will 


not meet an undue acceptance at my hands, How 
the people in common will conſider and receive it, 
] have not foreknowledge enough to conceive : 
bur this I am certain of, that no one can take it 
amiſs, but ſuch as do not rightly and duly conſi- 


der it. Some there are perhaps, who may be- 
Friend me this kind ſpeech, and ſay, He meant well, 


hut it was an error in his judgment: others perhaps, 
that It 7s a piece of enibuſiaſtic ſtuff, the effect of 
fairy viſion and of idle dream; but ſuch dream and 
viſion and flight Ez-THzo-/aſm, I ſhall abide by 
whilſt 1 live here, and be able to juſtly account for 
it when I go hence to a better ſtate, Let what will be 
ſuggeſted thereupon, it is a very ſerious affair, or at 
leaſt I make a very ſerious affair of it. It is doubtleſs 
a very uncommon projection, and therefore even 
for its oddity many may conceit it uncouth and 


Prepoſterous ; but that would be no ſort of argu- 


ment againſt it, neither would it at all diminiſh 
the validity thereof. It is not more uncommon 
than the errors I have ſpecified therein are untrue 
and for that very reaſon, and none other, there is 
the greater occaſion for ſuch alteration and refor- 
mation, in order to rectify, ſtabliſh, and ſettle it 


3 


| I pray 
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I pray that no one will be diſaffected to it on ac- 
'count it ſeems to ftrike at the authority of the eſta- 
| bliſhed orthography and writing; for whoſoever 
gueſſes ſo is very greatly deceived. It would not 
at all prevent the publication of any gentleman's 
works which are now in manuſcript, neither would 
it prejudice any man's labours already extant. It 
cometh not either to diſhonour or to deſtroy lan- 
guage; but contrary-wiſe, to promote learning, 
and to revere the learned: for they muſt be ſuch 
magi who muſt be concerned in the intended glo- 
rious reformation, when ſoever there ſhall be ſuch 
reformation carried into execution, 


I hope, propmious reader, that you will not 
over-look this little book with a curſory or ſlight 
attention; neither, as @ man beholds his natural face 
in a glaſs, that is, when you have read it over, not 
to lay it down, ſhake the head, and then go away, 
and ſtraight forget what manner of thing it was; 
or juſt as beauteous flowers, whoſe ſenſual eſſen- 
ces, whoſe roſy ſteams, lie capſulate and hid, ere- 
while the radiant day ſtreaks in upon its nature, 
exfoliates the pleaſing portrait, and ſheds its ſweet- 
neſs in the perfect air. 


I ſhall gladly at all times anſwer any modeſt en- 
quiries concerning this thing, either perſonally 
or otherwiſe, and produce written enſamples of 
its conciſeneſs, elegance, and beauty. And 
though it ſhould ſeem a little outlandiſh and 
ſtrange to our natives, as every new thing doth at 
firft fight, yet the uncouthneſs, they would find, 
would quickly be ſwallowed up in familiarity. And, 
for the truth of it, if my life itſelf could be acceſ- 
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fary to-eftabliſh and defend, without” any reſerve; 


t. 1 would freely and chear- 
fully lay it down for its fake. And now, 


reader, 1 humbly refer you 
duction, and the Main Work, for further tefti- 
mony of the facts I relate, and of the probability 
and poſſibility of effecting in all reſpects what 1 


pretend, and what I fo earneſtly and paſſionately 
contend for. 


ntle 
to the Exhibit, Intro- 


"If „ e 
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and not the names only, made the univerſal prac- 


1 HAVE been a maſter ſome time to teach 


to read Engliſh, &c. and amongſt the many 
ſpellings and pretended guides to that art, I don't 
obſerve one of them all fit to be relied on, or to 
be recommended a proper . book for the uſe. of 
ſchools ; there being in every one ſuch a mighty 
ſtock of ſaying and. unſaying, ſuch a ef of 
modes, and particularities to be obſerved; argu- 
ments having neither beginning nor ending, 
without order and without rule; whereby chil- 
Iren are miſerably retarded in their purſuits after 
learning, loſt and, bewildered in the ſwerving 
maze: it is a very riddje and gordian Knot to 
them; for, when we have ruled and excepted all 
we can, there is ſtill a ſomething neceſſary to make 
it The Child's beft Inſtructor. And. reading * can 
never be.rendered univerſally eaſy, till there is an 
amended alphabet, till the letters are ſimple in. 
their ſoundings and ſignification, and until. their 


powers, and not their names only, are better un- 


derſtood than they now are; and ſuch powers, 


"rink. 
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tice in ſchools ; the edipthongs and tripthongs 
diſſolved, and the ſuperfluous letters totally done 
away. As to the accenting and divifion of ſylla- 
bles, what does it at all avail the learner ? He does 
not find them hyphened in any books, other than 
the ſpellings; and therefore, his learning after 
fuch an order, is rather detrimental, than any 
way ſerviceable to him. True ſpelling is eſteem- 
ed a very great accompliſhment among men, and 
it well need gain abundant honour, when it ex- 
acts ſo much pains-taking to acquire itT And, af- 
ter all, two ſhall be reported correct ſpellers, and yer 
diſagree in ſpelling the felf-ſame word; and this 
variance ariſes, may be, not by default of judg- 
ment, but becauſe two ſeveral letters ſhall be per- 
mitted the like ſound, and the letters in general fo 
unreſtrained in their intent or ſignification. 


Of all the methods to teach to read Engliſh, L 
know of none fo fitting to be uſed as the good 
women and maſters formerly taught by ; that 
was, after their battledore, to learn the Primer, and 
ſo proceed to the Pſalter, Teſtament, and Bible: 

for, in the firſt book, there are ſhort catechiſms 
and forms of prayer quite expedient to be radica- 
ted in the minds of children, by way of Chriſtian 
and moral foundation. The language of the Pſal- 
ter is very thoughtful, familiar, and well choſen; 
and abounds with ſuch a variety of ſentence, that 
one may learn thereby to expreſs one's-ſelf very ele- 
gantly upon many occaſions; eſpecially, ſerving to 
pour out our ſou] before, and acquaint ourſelves 
with, God, Moteover, we read the Pſalms of 
David, as they are purely tranſlated from the ori- 
ginal tongue, in reading the Pſalter; but in ſpel- 
ling: books we can only read! it tranſpoſed, and the 
leſſons 


The EXHIBIT, 3 
leſſons confined to words of one, two, three, or 


more ſyllables, as beſt ſuits che humour and pur- 
pa of the author, | 


This book is an initiation or - preparatory to the 
Old and New Teſtaments, which is the treaſury 
of wiſdom ; hence both our language and inſtruc- 
tions are made perfect. If we deſire to be ora- 
tors, let us read the Scriptures z if we would know 


how to defend our perſons, and keep inviolable 


our reputation, and give a ready anſwer by evin- 

cing arguments to ſcoffers and blaſphemers of 
theology and truth, let us conſult that ſacred ora- 
cle, the Scriptures, Time and experience has 
therein produced and brought to light ſuch a 
number of caſes, and inſtances of incidents (in- 
dignity and loſs by folly, and glory and ſafety by 
wiſdom and prudence, c.), that we need not be 
at any loſs for a precedent on every occaſion, 
eſpecially as touching our natural and metaphy- 


ſical good; for it ſaith of itſelf, It is good for in- 
ftruttion, &c. 


By reading the words catalogued in our ſpel- 
ling- books, we can never hope t to learn the art of 
ſyurax, or ſpeaking well; for what relation is 
there in han, dan, fan, can, &c.? or does black, 
clack, jack, knack, &c. teach a child how to di 
poſe his words to expreſs a ſentence? Children get 
that by rote ſooneſt that is ofteneſt repeated to 
them, or they often carefully repeat; and when 
a boy has read a word once over in a ſpelling- 
book, peradventure ſuch word does not again oc- 
cur to him more ; whereas, in the ſcripture-phra- 
ſes, we find participles, ſhort and long words, ne- 
ceffarily many times added in the reading even of 


B 2 a chap- 


4 The EXHIBIT. 
' a chapter; and by theſe helps alone can be quick 
ly acquired a good habit of reading and ſpeaking 

with or without a book. Hetein too we have 


the beſt opportunity of learning the names of fi- 


gures, numerals, and ſtops, and their proper 
uſes ; theſe contain language ſufficient to expreſs 
ourſelves on any ordinary concernment; therefore, 
Jet a child learn all the pretty, divertiſing, and 
wholſome ſtory that holy book is able to enter- 
tain him with for a while, and as his reaſon in- 
creaſes, and his ideas ſhall be magnified, and as 


occaſion requires, in reſpect to his intended voca- 


tion, let him apply to ſome dictionaries whoſe au- 
thority is inconteſtable (as Mr. Johnſon's) for 
technical terms, and other reputable authors; 
and, as frequently as may be, converſe with men 
of known abilities. This method, with the good 
fellowſhip of juſtice, mercy, and humility, can never 
fail of making a truly uſeful and worthy man. 


I have conferred with a gentleman for his coun- 
ſe] upon my work, and his opinion concerning 
the preſent cuſtom of ſpelling ; and he likens the 
preſent” ſtate of our Eugliſb language to an old 
Houſe, which, he ſaith, a man may repair and al- 
ter; and though it be not quite commodious to 
his mind, yet he would choſe rather to endure 
ſuch inconvenience by his houſe, than be at the 
trouble and expence to pull it down to the ground, 
and rebuild it. I'll make it anſwer my time and 
purpoſe; quoth the tenant; and why ſhould I be 
at the expence for, or fatigue myſelf about, an 
hereafter? JI anſwer, If: all houſes were to be 
made grateful to the veering humour of every 
man, we fhould have nothing but rubbiſh and 
biickbats in our way, and our ſtreets rendered 
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Impaſſable by their alterations and reparations. 

Bur, nevertheleſs, when a houſe has been patched, 

patch upon patch, in time the baſis gives way, 

and the whole will grow into a rude dilapidation, 

and, by adding new ſtuff to old, ſtraightway the 
rent will . de made worſe, 


In like manner it is exactly in the caſe of eur 
language; we add letters, and take them away, at 
pleaſure, and rank words after this or that faſhion, 
aiming to make our ſpeech more commodious. 
This they eſſay to do, without examining the con- 


dition of the plan, inſtitutes, or under- works, 


which they are erecting upon. We have built up- 


don the old bottom as long, yes longer, than we 


ſafely can; and now there is nothing wanted, 
but, by a brief and royal pleafure, to pull it 
down, and build it entirely anew. I admit it 
ood to amend in ſome caſes; but our tongue can 

made neither new by amendment, nor beſt by 
improvement; for the old muſt be wholly done 
away, before it can poſſibly be well finiſhed or 
made perfect. The ſame gentleman alſo argues, 
That notwithſtanding our language, difficult as 


it is, children do ſurmount thoie difficulties, and 
in time learn to read; and if the people would 


Jointly give their votes for the ſetting forth a new 


language, whether or no the expence attending 


advertiling the world with tranſlations of the Bible, 
Sc. and the trouble conſequent, to learn two lan- 
guages inſtead of one (for the old muſt be learn- 
ed, ſaid he, in order to read the preſent authors) 


would not be more conſiderable than the preſent 


perplexities and diſadvantages we labour under? 
Propoſals for a reformation, added he, have been 
88 by different great men, thoſe who 

| have 
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have 3 governors in the ſtate; but their ſchemes 
were condemned, rejected, and, as unprofitable, 
laid aſide. 1 humbiy anſwer, in reſpect to chil- 
dtens overcoming thoſe difficulties, . ſome do over- 
come them, but very few learn to read and ſpell 
well. 1 may juſtly be allowed to ſay very few, 
when we compare thoſe men that ſhine, with the 
vaſt number of ignorant and unknowing in the 
world; and ſuppoſe they can get over it in time, 
they run the gauntlet for it; and is it not mad- 
neſs for a patient to groan jong under a ſore diſ- 


eaſe, when he has ſo r and ſafe a rr of- 


fered to him? 


I humbly appeal to the parents of children and 
maſters, whether, by any preſent method of teach - 
ing, the maſters have not a laborious taſk, and 
uſe pains exceeding reaſon, to make children learn 
quickly, yet fall ſhort of it? and whether the pa- 

rents in general do not ſuppoſe their children are 
very dull and backward, or elle neglected, in Jearn- 
ing to read? Yes, they do! and, for proof, tran- 
ſport them up and down from ſchool to ſchool, 
upbraiding one ſchoolmaſter's negligence, and con- 
demning another; the childrens years increaſing, 
but they in their learning almoſt but where they 
were at firſt, and the parents are incapable of find- 
ing out in whom, or in what, the deficience lieth. 
Every new maſter promiſes fair; they will uſe 
their diligence, and perhaps ſo they do, but by a 
temptation they find it not in their power to bring 
them forward to their minds; ſo then it is neither 
the preceptor nor the pupil that is to blame, but 
the method whereby they are inſtructed, that is re- 
proachful, and ought to be reviſed and correc- 
ted, | 1 
a Now, 
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Now, inſtead of a boy's learning the ſignifica- 
tion of what he reads, which is the all meant and 
intended by words and letters, he is worried and 
ee waſting his precious time and ſpirits 

in ſearch of the modes and doubtfuls in ſpelling 
pole pronunciation, amongſt a world of rules, and 
a world of exceptions, and to underſtand where 
the regular confuſion ends. There is no ſcience 
or art that exacts more time and toil for a man 
to excel in, than that of reading; whereas our 
words ought to be ſo demonſtrated as to be well 
underſtood in a few months; becauſe we are not 
to miſtake the knowledge of letters for ſenſe and 
underſtanding ; for they are no more than the 
mere inſtruments of it, the /o/ fa, and as the nine 
digits, an index, and the eyes of faith, whereby 
we can diſcern appearances, delineate the cauſe, 
effect, and circumſtance of things. Theſe advan- 
tages conſidered, well might Dr. Watts ſay, that 
the knowledge of letters is one of the greateſt 


0 bleſſings that ever God beſtowed on the children 


of men.“ Let us take a curſory ſurvey into the 


_evils ſequential through the barrenneſs of educa- 


tion. Learning is not always happily dignified 


with examples of good huſbandry and conduct in 


Hfe; yet where it is not, atrocious paſſion triumphs 


in the van, and reaſon and prudence too uſually are 


diſcomfited. Without this precious guide (a kind 
of conſcience), the man is ignorant how to de- 
mean himſelf as a man, and a woman how to hold 
in her hand a right ſcepter of occonomy in her 
houſhold; nor can the maſter enjoin with ſa— 
pience, nor the ſervant obey with diſcretion. The 
inſtruction of children are neglected, becauſe their 
parents know not how to admoniſh; and ſullen 

| icifihnets, 
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ſelfiſhneſs, wrangling, rebellion, and tumult, ard 
too frequently the horrid cataſtrophe. 


As to a general conſent of the people; it is not 
to be looked for. There never would have been a 
change in any thing, if the projectors had tarried 
till all were affected thereto, Suppoſe there was a 
change of language made only in the Scriptures and 
the ſervice of the church; I dare ſay that many 
Rope would be glad to have the Scriptures ſet 
forth in that order that might be learned the moſt 
expeditious. The word of God is ſaid to be a true 
and lively word; and indeed the ſpirit of it is ſo, 
but then we have it not ſet forth in a true and 
lively manner (and letters are the prime expoſi - 


tors); for our Supreme Legiſlator intended his 


teſtimonies ſhould be ſo familiar as for all to be 
acquainted therewith; neither can we acquaint our- 
ſelves, or commune, with him ſo acceptably as in 
his own form or word. Hence our chiefeſt happi- 
neſs and comfort is derived. In God's word will J 


rejoice, in the Lord's word will I comfort me, ſays 


the royal ſaint. 


In regard to the coſt of ſuch a work, it would 


be national, as it would be a thing of national be- 


nefaction: And as touching the diſtribution. of the 


knowledge of it to the world, by the directions for 


reading the alphabet, it would be procured with 


eaſe, that is, by learning, the true powers of the 


letters; and ſhould any man confeſs that he was 


unſkilful to learn it, he would ſtand convicted, by 


ſuch his own confeſſion, to be a very unfit man to 


teach children to read, compoſe ſpellings, or write 
upon any ſuch a ſubject; and for the trouble and 
time it would ſtant any one in, would be abun- 

dantly 
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| The EXHIBIT. 9 
4antly inferior to their ſtudying the meaning of 
Virgil, Milton, Flaccus, or Pope, or any of the 
able penmen we have had in the world. No 
work, of what nature ſoever, when it is beginning 
to be made public, is ſuppoſed to be univerſally 
known, or can be, without ſome little diligence 
and application; and the ſtudy of this method 
would: coſt ſuch a little time, that in one week at 
fariheſt, allowing an hour and half every day, a 
man would get maſter of the powers of the letters; 
and then he would be able to read any portion of 
Scripture; for all the words will upon the whole 
have the ſelf-ſame pronunciation as before, only 
the ſuperfluous unlounded letters will be preter- 
mitted ; fo that the words will be very conciſe, al- 
though they contain and retain their perfect ſound. 
There will be no tranſpoſition of any word, but 
copied word for word, and the chapters and verſes 
ſtand juſt as they do; and therefore the alteration 


would not be ſo great as perhaps may be imagined 


and, by conning it over verbatim with an old Bible, 


the whole will meet with a very ealy interpretation 
and digeſtion. | 


How acceptable or how valuable the propoſals 
for a reformation have hitherto been, I am unknow- 
ing of: But every one who conſiders my propo- 
{als muſt evidence that every article of it is ſound, 
and eftabliſhed in all the circumſtanees of credibi- 
lity and reality; and beg leave to aſſert; that none 
ever did or can draw a better plan for the natura- 
lizing and making divers ſtrange languages (as our 
Engliſh is detached from), one ſtaunch and bene- 
ficial tongue or ſpeeeh ; it there be, without further 
teſtimony, cancel both my propoſals and me, and 
bury my name and honour in the duſt. And ſince 


C there 
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there is a method abundantly able to ſhorten our 
words, and fave an infinite deal of time, both in 
writing and printing, and render our abſtruſe 
tpelling unſpeakably eaſy and graceful, why will 
not theſe circumſtances be duly thought upon, and 
a e e p motion made in order thereco? | 

The fame diſcretion ard weteriale rehithe and 
fit to conſtitute an original language, muſt with- 
out ſcruple be peremptorily uſeful to amend an 
old one; for admit we had no ſort of dialect in 
the world whereby to multiply our conceptions, 
and unboſom our intentions to one another, what 
better or other method ſhould we uſe in order to 
that, than fuch as I have here laid down? By 
liſtening to, and confidering well, what are the in- 
ſtruments of ſpeech, how the mouth; tongue, and 
lips, are diſpoſed in making ſuch and ſuch an ut- 
terance, and to contrive certain neutral or ſimple 
annotation in order to diſtinguiſh their ronings by, 
and tranſpofe the order of the letters or types ac- 
cording to our uſe, and the various images we de- 
ſigned them to repreſent ; for images repreſent 
images, and all thgnght | is object, and Gckcriprion 
of. a. 


The nk of fours have been my con- 
Aan diligence for ſeveral years, both at home and 
in a voyage to the Levant : and I had an uncom- 
mon talent to that art; inaſmuch as when any one 


ſpoke, my ear ran ſtraitway through every accent 
and ſyllable of their tongue; always liſtening to 
Nature's voice in the brute creation, copying the 


feather'd ſongſters artleſs notes, the travallies of a 
drum, the key of a bell, and even the leaſt nick 


a chafed a ſound; 18 I have often _ 
that 
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The ENXHIBIF. 27 
that had I lived in the days of old, when the tools 
of talk were but jejunely diſcovered, in the time of 
our unbegotten ſire, or high- top Babel's prepoſ- 
terous anarchy, I ſhould. have made a very conſi- 
derable progreſs, both in inventing the firſt, and 
alſo in regulating the later confounded idiom. I 


am not a foreigner to the preſent manner of ſound- 


ing our letters, and the uncertain rules of proſody; 
for 1 could much facilitate the art of reading and 
ſpelling from the judgment I have in the total de- 


fects of it, and that with much leſs pains and time 


(and with fewer Nota Bene's) than has been ex- 
pended heretofore : but it too much chequers my 
inclination to think of mending an old thing, when 


I have ſo much the en power to make i 
anew. 


i The | 1 

"Due. is nothing I know of ſo great importance 
at preſent as the reforming our alphabet, and cor- 
recting the method of ſpelling, except ſubduing the 
rage and madneſs of a faithleſs, factious foe; and 
letters teach knowledge, and knowledge unity, and 
unity begets power and peace; which noble quali- 
ties are the ſtrong hold and bulwark of a kingdom 
and people. 


I am far en a . of new⸗ fangled pro- 


jects, where the innovation is incongruous, where 
the efficient ſeems mercenary, having more lucre in 


view than any intention for the public privileges, 
becauſe I am very ſenſible what are the effects. An 
alteration that queſtions 3 eſpecially ſuch 
a work as this, creates a great agitation in the 
world, and diſeaſes the implicit minds of many. 
Nevertheleſs, all cuſtoms ought to be reprehended 
and rectified that are vicious and incorrect, as far 


G 2 as 


| mi Ei 
as in us lieth, unleſs we ſhall be condemned as uns 
profitable ſervants, concealing our talents in the 
earth, and avert the expreſs deſigns of Providence. 


As, on the one hand, we ought to be greatly 


watchful and wary in receiving any new doctrine 
among us; ſo, on the other, we ſhould not be too 
much in love with the old not to be diſſuaded from 
it, when the formet is introduced by wiſe counſel- 
Jors for Jul at and een 285 


hy ſhould any ftarile at, or Wp the mo- 
tion for a reformation of the alphabet, or the com- 


piling a ſort of new language ? Let the thing be 


pondered well, and then anſwer, Is there 15 a 
cauſe? Why ſhould any be concerned at loſing a 
few unuſeful letters out of their own names, their 
Jands, or their flocks. The names of neither per- 
fons nor ly ſtand in the ſame order of ſpelling 
(and of courſe vary in accent) as they did a century 
paſt; yet now you are ſo well agreed to it, that 
you would ridicule the old: and you may depend 
upon it, half an age would make our children (for 
whom it is chiefly intended), if it could not prevail 
upon us, to think the ſame of this propoſed me- 
thod; for many words would be reduced to the 
primitive manner of ſpelling, and many would re- 
main in their preſent order. And again, why 
ſhould any grudge the expence of a publication, 
when they are daily ſubſcribing to things which 
cannot 'be more 'beneficial to the people than this 
work would be? If we appraiſe the ſundry ex- 
pences the nation has been at by-ſcheming (which 
beautiful projections are now emoluments to us, 


and laſting monuments to their glorious anceſtors 


and patrons) we ſhall find the ſopputation will 
apundant ) exceed FA * 4 re-ormation of the 
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The EXHIBIT. 13 
Eugliſb language: witneſs the buildings, ma- 
chinery, tranſlations, and compoſitions. Is this 
a mightier undertaking, or to be wondered at 
more, than the compiling of Chambers, and the 
univerſal, inimitable Mr. Jobnſon's dictionary; the 
pointing and ſtabliſhing the preſent liturgy of the 
church of England; the introduction of the new or 
Roman print in the room of Old Engliſh; the preſent 
tranſlation of the Holy Bible from the former 
tranſlations, with the tranſpoſition of the words 
and verſion, in ſpelling many of thoſe words; Brady 
and Tate's verſion of honeſt Sternbold and company; 
and the introducing the art of printing inſtead of 
manuſcript. This project, we are well aſſured, 
created a great leaven and pother among men; for 
the whole body of people were obliged to learn 
thoſe printing letters, as much as they will be re. 
ſtrained to learn the power and rule of a reformed 
alphabet: And furthermore, which wounded the 
\Eonſciences of many ſo much, was the late eleven 
days variation in point of chronology, and the 
bloſſom of the holy thorn ; but now I believe 
they are pretty well reſtored to their former ſound- 
nefs, and reconciled by the worthineſs of ſuch il- 
luſtrious changes. No man will be ob! . to 
learn this book no more than he will any other 
author; and therefore I hope none will oppoſe or 
be diſpleaſed with it; for, as in the caſe of the new 
verſion of Pſalms, or tranſlation of the Bible from 
the Old Engliſo print, &c. they may chuſe and re- 
fuſe as likes them beſt, and as they judge by PraC- 
tice the one preferable to the other. 


Mankind in general are too zealouſly addicted 
to their ancient cuſtoms, becauſe they under- 


ſſtland no nearer method of | negotiating para nei- 
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ther do they know what is good for themſelves1 
for every individual thinks. he has the ſame liber- 


ty and capacity to judge and determine, allow 
and diſallow, any contrivance, without conſider- 


ing it, even as though they had made it their prin- 


cipal ſtudy all their Hife long. Opinion is termed 


mad, and ſome ſenior notions of things may more 
fitly. de called prepoſterous than many new ones z 
for experience itſelf, though aged, may err in 


things, and hath often been detected by a judici - 


ous ſpeculation; and therefore, though we cannot 


be wiſe without experience, yet experience does 


not always make us wiſe; for often we willingly 
do amiſs, and ſuffer for it, and vow againſt 3 it, yet 
are fooliſh enough to do the ſame again, 


T have no other intereſt than the intereſt of the 
| Ba. in tendering ſuch a plan as this; I want 
not to make a gain of any, but offer theſe propo- 
ſals purely for the ſake of the good I mean by it; 
neither do I thirſt after praiſe myſelf, but for the 
good and honour of all men. The chief conſide- 
ration I deſire for my labour, is, that it may be 
duly deliberated upon, by wiſe and good men, and 


a publication thereof be made with all expedij- 
5 I abide | 


| My country's ſt 
obedient Mabie ſervant, 


and well-wiſher, 


Joun TTOMAN N 
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1 HAV E kept an academy for ſome time; and 
1 the catechiling and inſtructing my children 
in the . of ena has Fe e 
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of labour and N the „ muſt e 

before they can aſcend the ſummit of Parnaſſus; 
they, one by one, ſucceſſively have attempted 
the ſubject of a reformation, to make learning eaſy, 
and facilitate the method of reading; but they 
haye every one unhappily failed in their reſpec- 
tive endeavours. Ng 


LY 


© Each left by treatiſe fair, and then gave out ; 
. was ſeeming fair, yet till there is a doubt; 
Purſuant to their bumour, they have chang' d, 
But, for old faljbood, recent error ramg d. 


After thy have done all in their power, they are 


truly ſenſible it does in no wiſe anſwer the end pro- 


my for it is impoſſible to correct it by theſe 
Ns A. 
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alphabetic Rotes 3 children are ſtill dull and pues 
— and made never a whit the better ſcholars than 
before. Some know there is an over- bearing remo - 
ra, or obſtacle, in learning, but know not how to 
clear it; and others know wherein the difficulty 
lieth: but cuſtom, pernicious cuſtom, confronts 
and oyt;braves* them, and entirely diſheartens fa 
ſetting about it. Elſe, what fort of a demand 
would there be for the great numbers of ſpelling- 
books that are now extant, and doubtleſs are ſtill | 
contriving, for the benefit of children, if there was 
any of them all worthy to be depended upon, as 
cleanſed of error? Was there any one formed al- 
together perfect, would they not then ceaſe the 
1 thereof, and ſhould not this one 
one for all? It would be ſo; but that will 
never be brought to paſs, till there is a refor- 
mation of the alphabet: we have been all this 
while building upon a falſe and incredible baſis, 
and then no wonder the ſuperſtructure or compile- 
ment ſhould be falſe and intricate. All words are 
compoſed of one or more diſtin& ſounds; and cer- 
tainly, if there is any thing douhtful or defective 
in the names of the conſtituents or parts of thoſe 
words, Who can ſo well know them upon the 
whole? Weiſpeak the word in general, but do not 
conſider it in ſpecial; and if the trumpet blaſts ari 
uncertain ſound, who ſhall prepare himſelf for the 
battle? It is ;uſt the ſame by the names of lerfers, 
as it is by the names of colours: ſuppoſe green was 
ſometimes to be called blue, and ſometimes pur- 
ple, would it not create an everlaſting anarchy 
and diſtraction? But we ſhall no longer bear un- 
der the reproach and ſcandal of our letters hav- 
ing ſuch different and ill names, and the hard taſtł 


ot A the Engliſo tongue, fince J have fo. per: 
4 | fectly 
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fectly eſtabliſned it, by. ſhewing the powers of all 
"Literal ſounds, and appointed ſuch letters to anſwer 
. theſe ſounds, that it will be a pure and unalterable 
ſtandard to all ſucceeding generations, and, I dare 
8 ſay, even to the end of the world; for I 
well know, and have declared, what is in the power 
of oral ſound to do. All people, as well as our- 
ſelves, will, for the future, be able to learn our 
pPhraſe in an extraordinary ſpeedy manner; and by 
this method (for this may be termed method) we 
' ſhall be able to correct theſe ſame errors of falſe 
names of letters, and tedious words, which are 
abundant in all other languages, and pronounce it 
after the ſame accent, and in a more expeditious 
manner, than the natives themſelves, and that al- 
moſt by the uſe of books, without the help of a 
teacher; which is a thing impoſlible at preſent to 
effect, our letters being known by ſuch different 
_ denominations. . The dipthongs, tripthongs, and 
double conan. namely, ch, cz, dg, and 4, 
gb, gn, kn, pb, ps, pt, rb, ſc, ſb, th, vor, eau, 
ieu, &c. ee, nor oo, nor any other double letters, 
will be ſeen in our books, neither mentioned, but 
to upbraid and ridicule the former cuſtoms of 
teaching. Henceforth there will be no cantoning 
of ſyllables, neither any occaſion for it, as there 

has ne ſo much ferment arid controverſy about 
for we ſhall have very few long words, no mutes, 
as is now falſely ſuppoſed ; for letters are ſubſti- 
tured to diſtinguiſh a ſound, and what diſtinction 
is there in tacituraity * ? No more chanting or 

a whining of the voice, that ſickens the curious ear, 

and tunes the auditor to ſlzep; but our lectures 

will be natural, ſtriking, and familiar; there will 
de no contending for the future, that ſuch letters 

or words are written or pronounced this way, but 
27 CARERS * my 
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they ſhould be that; they are after this or that 
Fo Fg and then cotries an exceptional rule to 
confront and unſay the previous propoſition: there 
will be no ſuch abominable lyings and contradie- 
tion. Our ſaying a word is Wrote after this man- 
ner, and ſounded after another, is as much as to 
ſay it is not right, notwithſtanding we do not pull 
it down and renew it. Our authors capitally err 
too, in aſſerting that words are ſpoken after this 
or that particular way, for all people in England 


do not pronounce their words Alike, neither have 
we indeed letters independant and clear enough to 
expreſs nicely the particular accent and manner of 
ſpeaking of any people; only we gueſs at it in 


time, by hearing it often by word of mouth, not 
Hy any directions the letters help us to. No man 
expreſſes himſelf according to the preſent forma- 
tion of the letters; and I am forry, very ſorry, 
that ſuch important concerns as thoſe are not 
looked into with a much more ſtrict and ingenious 
{uperintendancy! There will be no hard Words, 
which is ſuch an alarming name to children, and 
few long words; ſo that we ſhall much fooner 
tranſcribe'the thoughts of our hearts than hereto- 
fore. No tion, fron, tial and cial, tious and cious, 
&c. bur Hon, ſal, ſpous, will be written in their 


room. It will be argued, perhaps, that by this 


method we ſhall be too much alienated from the 
protogenial languages, from whence our tongue 
was derived. 1 anſwer, we have ſwerved from 

them already; and if we are Greeks or Latins, let 
us ſpeak Greek and Latin; but if Enghſp, let us 


ipeal Engliſh, Whether our preſent. general eſta- 


blithment for pronunciation be proper or improper, 


we are unable? to right it by the preſent alphaberic 
notes. Some men do try to ſpeak words accord- 
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ing to the preſent conſtitution of the letters, and 
forſake the ordinary way, but they cannot effect 
one thing nor another thereby; and this manner 
of ſpeaking ſeems partial, conceited, and pedan- 


tic: and1 humbly. conceive, as we allow the me- 


thod of pronunciation in our nuncupative words, 
and clearly underſtand one another in our confe- 
rences without book (which is the only end and 
deſign of ſyllable), that we ſhould-by every means, 
and with all diſpatch that is poſſible, difannul 
and void all impertinent ſounds, and adapt letters 
to that method of accent and pronunciation, that 
the learned in general make uſe of and approve. 
And for this there muſt be two: conſonant types 
made, one for /h, and another for 7h, and the 
4 will do for au, or aw, being already formed; 
and I would that the rites and ſervice of the Church, 
and the Laſt Teſtament of our bleſſed Redeemer, 
be firſt tranſlated into. this order, which with great 
eaſe can be effected, and Iwill gladly, at all times, 
attend the execution thereof. The benefits where- 
of we ſhall be partakers by this amended alphaber 
and method, are, the ſaving an immenſe deal of 
time and toil, and not only uſeful to inſtruct 
young childrea. i in an eaſy, and moſt beautiful man- 
ner, in 2 decimal of the time in which they are 


now uſually, learning, but alſo for grown up men 


and women that have not had either inclination of 
leiſure for inſtruction in their early months. This 
will promote a correſpondence with ſtrangers, 
and create us the eſteem, imitation, and commen- 
dation, of all the nations upon earth, and be con- 
ducive, in a great meaſure, to unity, peace, and 
concord; for men will naturally gather to them 
ſooneſt who underſtand them beſt. By the help 


- of this ſcheme the ſcholar will ſoon become ready 


. 1 
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to leave the ſchool; and it will be a pleaſure 
wa for the teacher to teach, and the learner to 
earn. => 


* 


ogy ſha} now proceed to ſhey the eolnfillib that 
befals a ſcholar in his learning the gamut, or firſt 
tables'of our ſpelling-books, and the ill names of 
the letters, together with inſtructions for reading 
after the new method. : 
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When a child firſt begins to earn his aid 
his memory is very heedleſly treacherous, and his 
reaſ6n impotent and unapt for imagination. His 
governor tells him his letters three or four times 

ver perhaps, and then expects him to ſay it him- 
ſelf: hut, alas! his hope is without ſucceſs ; 3 for 
the letters are pronounced ſo many different ways, 
and there is ſuch confuſion in the powers of them, 
in giving one letter a name that there is not the 
leaft correſpondence or harmony, either to pleaſe 
the ear or allure the attention; for was he to 
ſound one vowel and one conſonant at naming 
every letter, thus, bee, ſee, dee, fee, gee, hee, &c. x 

the ee ending in ſuck an agreeable gentle accent, 
the muſic of which would encourage and invite 
him to go through with all his letters. Next he 
proceeds to ſpell his ba, be, &c. ca, ce, ci, co, cu, 
cy, kn, gn, pb, &c. which he finds an endleſs tor- 
ment to him, turns the edge of his inclination for 

| Knowledge, and renders the names of ſchool and 
book nauſeous and impallatable all the days of his 
apprenticeſhip. * What ſpells c ſays the maſter; 
come, don't you know what ca ſpells? ca, I 
tell you, ſpells xa. What ſpells ce? ſe, perhaps 
the child may ſay. What ſpells ci? Anſwer, J; 

but 0, the child will Way fay ſpells ſo, as 
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61, ſpelt /. Why, you dunce, or block head, the 
cruſty crofs-grained crab ſays, o ſpells ko ; will 
you | never know? and perhaps in his phrenzy 
lends him a knock upon the head : and cy, the 
child thinks ſhould ſpell y; but then it gainſays 
the ſyllable co; and ſo on to ga, ge, &c. where 
he meets with the ſame tantalization from the let- 
ters as he did at ca, &c. What ſpells kno? keno, 
he thinks it is. What ſpells po? the child's rea- 
ſon dictates to him from the ſound, it ſpells po, 
&c. or he don't know what. Now the child, you 
muſt judge, is ſtricken with ſuch amazement, both 
from the impediment in his letters, and his former 
fagging and drubbings (I don't call it correction), 
that he is not himſelf, and therefore incapable to 
learn. To improve by the direction of the letters 
he cannot, and to aſk relief he dares not, for fear 
of a beating and upbraiding; and thus he ſpends 
day after day, in idle anxiety; he learns in pain, 
and his maſter teaches in paſſion and untoward- 
neſs. | 


*Tis not (as phras'#) the child's unapt to know, _ 
The wav ring letters are unapt to ſhow. 


—_ 
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| DIRECTIONS for Reading the New Methed. 


2 firſt thing is to teach the ſcholar the 
names of the letters as directed in the al- 
phabet, and next their intrinſic ſound or powers, 
which muſt be done by ſounding ee before every 
conſonant, and dwelling upon the conſonants 
diſtinctly from the ee, thus; Ze J, or 21, ée m, 
or im. After you have founded ee, the next will 

be the pure ſound or powers of the conſonants 
CO os HE OTE I and 
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22 DIRECTIONS, Sc. 
and m; and the ſame of all the reſt. As to 
the vowels, their powers differ nothing from their 
names, for their names are contained in their 
powers. There would never be occaſion for any 
other name to a letter, but the power only would 
ſerve; unleſs, the pure confanant ſounds we 


made would not be ſonorous enough to be heard 


at a diſtance. By this you'll knew how much the 
toils of reading are diminiſhed (exceedingly help- 
ful to erymologiſts), for all the ſupererogative let- 
ters will be done away. There wlll be no hard 
words that uſed to frighten children, and few long 
ones; ſo that by this order both the long and ſhore 
words will be ſo ſhortened, that in numerous 
words hali or two-thirds of the letters will be left 

out, and yet the words will have their full and per- 
fect found. As all letters for the future ſtanding 
any where will be known by the fame name, the 
learner, ſo ſoon as he is taught the pure founds of 
his letters, and how to join the conſonants with the 
vowels in the firſt tables for ſpelling, would be 

able to read in any book, indifferently the ſame to 
him, even, I may ſay, without the help of a tutor. 
Children would learn by nature one among an- 
other, the names of the letters, if they were to call 
them bee, dee, fee, gee, hee, jee, &c. their final 
ſound rhymes and jingles in ſuch a muſical man- 
ner ; Whereas now all the art in the world cannot 
incline their hearts to their books, and inveigle 
them to learn their leſſons, | 


T HE 


THE 
A B E C E D AR I A N, 
9) bs ob OR, 
Comment upon the ALPHABET. 


What is ſound ? 


FT OICE or ſound is either articulate or inar- 
ticulate, and is the effect of innumerable 
cauſes, the grinding or ſtriking together, and the 
burſting of bodies aſunder. The underſtanding 
ear beſt proves it; tho the deaf man can diſcern 
its tremblings, and its loud thunderings can ſhake 


the whole earth, and even terrify the wicked into 
obedience and duty. 


What are as ſounds or word-notes ? 


"Theſe can be well underſtood and performed 
only by the human ſpecies, to whom alone they 
are needful. As man is a reaſonable foul, and 
authorized to be the awarder and governor of the 
univerſe, of a frail and forgetful conſtitution, 
«theſe are to relieve his memory by records, and re- 
veal his will, to communicate counſel and under- 
ſtanding to the ignorant and unlearned, or, as the 

wiſe man expreſſes it, o give ſubtilty to the ſimple. 


If 
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If the will of the divine Majeſty was ſo, much 
1 the brute creation, having the proper inſtru- 
ments of ſpeech, could converſe: but as ſilence 
frequently is a token of reſignation and ſubmiſſion 
amongſt men, ſo the beaſts come forth unarmed 
and dumb, that they ſhall not enter into parley or 
contend with their rulers, nor by any provoking 
ſpeeches to animate their power to hot indignation; 
for albeit many men are ſuch monſters as to cruelly 
treat their laborious unfree ſervants, opening not 
their mouths; yet if they were to uſe any pert re- 
ſiſtance with the tongue, no doubt but they would 
be treated with much ſharper uſurpation and ty- 
ranny ; which indeed ere now has fallied to ſuch 
a heighth, that even a dumb' beaſt has declared 
his grievance : and ſome men are ſo unreaſonable, 
and ſuch tormentors on earth, that it is a vulgar 
proverb, They are enough to make the very 
<< ſtones to ſpeak.” Some birds and beaſts ſpeak 
articulately, tho? not by any dint of human rea- 
ſon, but by ſome innate impulſe or exemplifica- 
tion, as the cuckoo, parrot, Sc. All the en- 
livened material world have a proper language 
amongſt themſelves, whereby they deliver their ſen- 
timents, and expreſs their aſſent or conſent, plea- 
ſure or pain, loſs or proſperity, even to men as 
well as to one another; and many of our words 
take their name from the imaginary ſounds thoſe 
creatures are ſuppoſed to make; as bow-wow of a 
dog, freaming of a boar, gaggle of geeſe, croak- 
ing of a rook, quacking of a duck, hifling of a 
ſnake, wheeking of a pig, hummering of a horſe, 
croo or cooing of a turtle, humming or buz- 
ing of a bee or fly, chuenkes of cocks and 
hens, Se. 


What 
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„Deen are che images . Hotel 50 En the 
mind f ſpeaking, to Point out to us bur diſtinct 
ſounds by certain ſtoppings of the breath, by the 
proper implements of 1 which being tranſ- 
Poſited and changed in a Wonderful od ibfnite 
manner, compoſe thoſe words whereby we reveal 
our will, curfe and bleſs,, or pray, or ſing praiſes 
to the Almighty Being that brought us into life 


for 'thoſe "ſuperior ant ineftimable benefits of 
Feen 0 8710 1 u 


+ % 4 
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Hole bre 100 letters Aingepel? 2 


7A * 


'H vowels and conſonants.” 


"hat are the elan. 2 


Contdnant are thofe letters wii 1 Hare but a 
mort, tlüttering, inward found, and ſo confined to 
ſuch a pitch of 1 the voice, that there is no poſſibi - 
tity of either lengrheving or ſhortening, raiſing 
their ſound higher, or elit it tower; and are 
never uſed (except the ) to expreſs a word with- 


but a vowel: the 7 is 4 vowel | in ble, e not being 
founded. i 


Pray what is a vows ? 
A vowel is an accent of the voice that may be 
breathed out-eithet Tow or ſtentorian, flat or in alt, 


juft at the election of the ſpeaker, without one or 


more of which no {yllable or word is or can be 
compoſed. „ 
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It is 17 5 Ne thire are fir vowel, in- 


— * 2 


Eight, « a, 0 ;, e, DEX 70 


# if 


Plaſe to | demorfrate them to'm me, un bang 


N W br 3 91105 550 260 
A 2 33 03 
Is bald the firſt letter in the * of every 
alphabet; but the citizens of London have imuri 
ouſly converted its eligible pronunciation to that 
of e. Sometimes we give this letter the ſound we 
uſe in a, as ball, all, &c. and yet ſome have the 
vanity to think that it is the double / makes it 
ſound ſo; whereas the / only anſwers to its own 
found, and is no way concerned with aw; and 
conſequentiy what is not concerned neither. adds 
to, neither diminiſhes; for a ſingle J, hayin a 
preceding, would make it ſound: broad, and if a 
double , or 2 ells, were 9244 175 It, and 


. + = 4 


change of the vowel a, 1 ** the end 5 


* 4 „ 


that ſengthens or ſhortens i It. EST, 


* 34 $$$: 
E 8 
\ 


Borders upon the inttruments of ſpeech that 
form the ſound we miniſter to ee; it is ſome what 
ſharper than the 4, yet not ſo ſhrill as the ee, tho 
we Often give it that ſound, as wee, bee, for we, 
be, &c. It is always ſounded, tho* extremely 
wrong, as u, in burnt, bur, and Novembur, De- 
gembur, tor November” and December; Bricklayur, 
: Stay 
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Stayma tur, for Bricklayer and Staymater. It has 
ſometimes its proper ſound at the ending of words, 
as Lethe, breve, &c. but in moſt, if not all, Eng- 
liſs words, Where it is made final, it is ſo far from 
lengthening the ſound of a word, as is falſely ſup- 
poſed, that it is never ſounded at all; and there- 
fore, with humble ſubmiſſion, muſt be aboliſhed. 
For, as in the caſe of a, it is the change of the 
ſound in the antecedent vowel, that either lenern- 
ens or ſhortens the word. : 


| Remark the mighty, _—_ 400 potic E,; 
. overturns the Fir of C and G. 


Deen 5 * fol. 80. 


Is neither a vowel nor a conſonant. Ik I was to 
aſſe the mightieſt letter learned man in the world, 
whether 7 was a vowel or a conſonant? he would 
a little marvel at ſuch a queſtion, becauſe he. 
would think it was univerſally accepted as a vowel, 
and as ſuch he readily received it, (as I did my- 
ſelf, till a perfect knowledge of the letter diſcon- 
tinued my opinion); but there would be wonder 
mixed with indignation, when I ſhould tell him it 
was neither a vowel nor a conſonant, The ſignifi- 
cation of this letter uſed to be co-equal with tne 5, 
but now they have quite ſeparate offices; yet 
ſame, and in London particularly, make no di- 


ſtinction in either the name or application of 
theſe two letters. See J. 


What do you ſay then this letter is, if neither a 

vowel nor a conſonant ? 
Two diſtin& vowels blended into one character ; 
the former of which is that tone we apply to u. 
x in 
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in Buni, bunt, unt, &c. and the. latter is the 
Boy we give ce, thus, ue, expreſſed, quickly, 
compoſes the i long; and for once it has that lang 
ſound of ee, it is ſounded, may be, more than a 
dozen times ee; as hin, n, win, in the room of 
Pine, Ane, wine. For it is not the e final, that has 
any. ching, to 0. a lengthening the m * 
the i lo . 7 Hg 4313-96 


Have we no prog in ” olpbabut. ts ect 
the ſound ee or ye, but double e: 


No; and that i is no more a token of ſuch ſound, 
than a red lion is to the image of a wind-mill ; 
for when we write theſe two letters, and call them 
ee, or ye, we juſtly imitate the painter who was 
famous for limning — but wind-mills, Who, 
upon being ſent for by an honeſt ale-draper to ſtain 
him a lion, inſtead of that he drew a wind-mill, 
and under wrote, This! is the red lion. As i is 4 
double vowel, it is neceſſary to be wrote where it 
is to be founded long, and import no other fignifi - 
cation; ee is ſounded always, tho? ſhort, between 
ca and k a, thus, ceea 48d Reta makes ca and ka, | 


What charafer — 57 you uſe then far des Fi 
is always to be founded long” 4 


To be ſure y is the beſt letter, it having al- 
ready that *. at the beginning of all words, 
and at the end too, unleſs of mepoſyllales, 


What is the true ſound 7 double e! 2 * nol 
double letters ſounded ? © 


Lou give me joy at this quattiqn; you are ſo 
uſefully eee, 4 15 Hover more than one 
ay - letter 
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letter ſounded at a time in any word, and more 
than one are no more needful to be wrote than one 
thouſand. We much condemn the Waleſmen for 
writing ſo many double conſonants and double ler: 
ters in their words, and yet we ourſelves are exem- 
plar in the thing we fo vainly explode and rail 
againſt, | 


What is the reaſon that the learned write double 


letters and ediptbongs in words, if they are no 40 
niente BY 


_ Becauſe habit, without enquiring into the prin- 
ciples and components of which the words are 
made up, is become a law; and it is fo, merely 
becauſe it uſed to be ſo, imitating and depending 
on the judgment of the Latins, who indeed, in 
regard to the reſpective ſounds they made uſe of, 
meant nicely in writing dipthongs and copulated 
vowels; but then they were miſtaken in printing 
improper types to repreſent ſuch ſounds. They 
had, as we by tradition falſely have, a ſtrong no- 
tion that a double letter, or two letters alike to- 
gether, render the ſound twice as long as a ſolitary 
one. We verily do ſound a letter twice ſo long 
at one time as at another; but then neither edip- 
thongs nor double letters are the proper banners 
or notes to make that diſtinction. I think, tho? 
the Heleniſts greatly err in calling their letters by 
ſuch tedious names, yet they are very punctual 
concerning their emphaſis and diereſis; but the 
| Europeans need not be fo particular, in regard of 
notifying long and ſhort letters, for cuſtom, in 
ordinary converſation, would make that perfect 
and eaſy. In regard to double letters, we never 
ſound them, as is proved by the enſuing examples 

| _ 
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in Johnſon, Wi lliamſon, and charcoal, notwithſtanding 
there is but one / uſed in Jobnſon, and: one c in 
 chark-coal, yet it has the ſelf-. ſame ſound as when 
we write two //'s and two ces, thus: John's ſor, 
William's fon, and charc-coal ; and diſappoint, the 
fame as diſſappoint. Therefore, where a word ends 
with the ſame letter its conſequent word begins, 
there is but one of theſe letters ſounded. 


It is high time to abdicate all thoſe double let- 
ters, dipthongs, and tripartite letters, to wit, a, 
&, oa, au, ea, tu, ze, ui, ou, eau, ieu, ſince they 
do not at all mimic the ſound we attribute to 
them, unleſs they are particularized by a diereſis. 
Would it not appear more ſeemly to every reaſon- 
able man who doth not ſtoop too much to cu - 
ſtom's pagod, nor ſuffers his implicit fancy to pre- 
yail againſt juſt judgment, who is not ready to 
ftrike to any opinion without knowing of his own 
knowledge; I ſay, would it not be more pertinent 
to vary the edipthongs and tripthongs in the fol- 
lowing manner and words? Thus: to write ded 
rather than dead, for we have the ſame reaſon and 
authority to write a, in fled, as in the word dead, 
Febus, Fenix, Demon, and buty, bo, nu, inſtead of 
Phebus, Phenix, Demon, beauty, beau, and knew z 
and to make this abſurdity ſtill more unjuſtifiable, 
fome take upon them to write theſe dipthongs en- 
tirely diſconjunfted. In ſame words we place all 
double letters, becauſe to be ſure it ſhall be full 
enough (as we call it) as in qooll, woo, &c. 
whereas there are but two ſpunds in wool, thus, 
wi, or oo}, and one found in wee, thus, ww, or 
00; and we might with equal propriety write will 
for will, though it would for certain be condem- 

ned 


\ 
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ned as fooliſh and "improper, yet it is not a wit 
more ſo, than in the manner we now write. 

wo O, 
Like the 7, uſually goes under two denominations, 
one of which pronounces its proper name, in 
bone, ſtone, lo, no, &c. and the other is the ſound 
we 'ſing to aw, only it is but juſt half ſo long: 
thus, on, John, yon, don, and this truth the ear 
can certify by this inſtance, namely, if the ſound 
of o in yon, don, was to be continued or drawl'd 
out, it would perfectly anſwer to yawn, dawn. 
Now the letters aw, do not purely betoken the 
ſounds we account to them, neither is there a let- 
ter at preſent in the alphabet that does; for aw 
15 but a ſingle ſound, therefore I think it a queer, 
nay impracticable thing, that a ſingle ſoung ſhould 
be annoted by two letters, when neither jointly nor 
ſeparately theſe letters have any ſort of repreſenta- 
tion of the ſound we give them. Semi-tones are 
_ uſeful in muſic, but quite the contrary in letters. 
This letter is ſounded aw ſhort many times, for 
once it has its due ſound h. We give it the 
tone that we appoint to oo, in Rome, &c. ſome- 
times it bears the name of u, as luv, abut, for 
teve, above, &c. We much want a character for 
the ſourd we give aw, and I think for a wri- 
ting letter, and æ for a printing, are very good 
ONES. FH | a | 


ans 
Is a grand pyrate ſurely, for he goes by four or 


more ambiguous names, i. e. %, alias eo, alias 
the ſound it has in hunt, lunt, &c. alias e, in 
| bury, 
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zum. &c. This, like the i, is not a ſingle vowel 
as imagined, but two vowels eomprized in one 
character; the anterior one has the ſound we give 
ee, and the poſterior that of oo, thus, eeoo, ſpoken 
with a rapid utterance, compoſes the you or 1. 
_ letter anſwers to its e name in _ 


Ae, A. 


N. B. As 50 pronoun n is as ae two: let⸗ 
ters as u, and yet wrote in an indiviſible charac- 
ter, why may we not be allowed as lawful, for the 
fake of abridgment, to write 2 thus, U have, or 
U have not, U can, or U cannot, in the ſtead of 


you, the. ſecond and third perſons, as wel as I re- 
n the firſt en 67 


: 4 
, ; .%* I 
ay = * 


621 a fl inge uns, and unjuſtly ordered nn the 
conſonants; but it is peremptorily a vowel, an- 
ſwering ee to the found we give oo. 


| How d you make that appear ? 


I'll tell you how ww was introduced: undoubt- 
edly you have ſeen in obſolete books, two v's 
placed together thus, vv; well, in days of old, v 
was Called #, or- co, being. no difference in name 
between that and the u; now our great-grand- 
fathers. falſely ſuppoſing that two vs placed to- 
gether Tounded longer than one, wrote them after. 
the above ſort, and in pracets of time became 
inherent, as at Preſent you ſee the w; and where 
ſoever this letter is placed, if it is ſounded at all, 
has the certain utterance we give oo, only its tene 
is s but half ſo = as the 00. 


"The 
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| | Y, 2, 
The learned aſſert, when it begins a ſyllable, is a con- 
ſonant, and ending a word or ſyllable it is a vowel. 
But that is falſe doctrine, and what I muſt diametri- 
cally oppoſe ; for, in the beginning and ending of 
all words, it has the felf-ſame found of i, and in 
the beginning of words it infallibly ſounds like ee 
ſhort, as -ynka, yeſterday, yu, or eeoo, and as Italy 
is ſpelt in a tranſlation of Virgil, thus, Hag, 
or Eetaly. This letter, with ld, thus, , or 
eeld, perfectly ſounds yield, and far more ſremly 
than to write either yield, yeild, or yeeld, as it has 
ere now been wrote. For which reaſon it cannot 
be a conſonant in any place, but as verily a vowel 
as the i; and the name we give it bears no more 
affinity to the ſound we give it, than if we were to 
call it by the name fy, in the place of evy. I 
would have this letter anſwer ye in the ſecond per- 


. ſon plural, as well as J does in the firſt perſon fin- 
gular, 


Ni. B. It is the ſound we give a letter, and not 


the place where it ſtands, that makes it a vowel or 
a conſonant. 


L, 


Tho? called a conſonant; is as ſurely a vowel as the e. 
It is ſharp, and forms a ſyllable without the help of 
another vowel, as 51, C, pl, J, ul; for the e, being 
fixed abaft, is there a neutral letter, wheretore has 
nothing at all to do with the government of it. The 
Welſb write Il in Lloyd, Sc. and the reaſon is, becauſe 
they think, or have thought ar leaſt, that there is 
a low, gentle found ſucceeds the being ſounded 
audible, and therefpre they ſign it with . J. 

| . | But 


5 
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But they fail in their ſuppoſition; for the ſound of 
the firſt / is too rapidly united with the next ad- 


joining character for the ſound of another! to be 


diſtinguiſhed. We might as well, when we write 
a d, always poſite f after it, or p after 5, as in 
Campbell, thus, Cambpell, which would be proper, 
inſtead of Campbell, a man's ſirname. 


of the CONSONANTS. 


How many conſonants are there ſingle ? 
Sixteen, incluſive of the two ſounds we give h 


and h, which are really two conſonants, becauſe 


they canot be ſounded audible, viz. 
b, & Jo bs & „ , Þs Fo: fs , 5, Be 


ſh th 
RP, , new characters. 


As to c, the & and s are officials in its room, 


therefore may be excluded that ſignification; but 


always, in the New Method, 1 would have it an- 
ſwer to the ſound we give # in bun, fun, gun, &c. 
thus, gen, fen, ben, &c. 

dſh koo ecs 

7, 4, x, are double ſounds, and their uſe is 
not indiſpenſable; but, for the ſake of epitome, it 
is expedient to retain them in the alphabet. 


B 
Is pretty ſimple in its ſignification, and it is wrote 
in the place of v in ſeveral words, as probation * 
provation, probe for prove, or ſearch into, c. 
is made by the ſame organs of ſpeech as p; 1 
when it ends a word, a ſoft, whiſpering guſt of 
breath, 
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breath, which ſounds p, immediately ſucceeds it. 


As to its repreſenting the bleating of a ſheep, as 
the antients reported, is a mere fable and ſuperſti- 


tion; and I am aſtoniſhed to think, that men of 


ſenſe and learning will chronicle and countenance 
ſo barefac'd a deluſion, This letter cannot be 


ſounded without the attachment of the lips; and 


I am rather diſpoſed to think it the undirected voice 


of a h or e, inſtead of 5, that our fathers heard 


from the ſheep folds. Their bleatings are moſt 
comparable to the weeping of infants, as ſoon as 
they come to the birth, ere they have any ſenſe or 
reaſon to conduct their feeble accents. As this let- 


ter is never heard, ſo it ought never to be written, 
in doubt, dumb, plumb, &c. | 


C 


Is a crooked enſign of a double entendre, and there- 
fore ſhould be ej jected, and & or 5 ſupply its room. 
Sometimes this mark i is ſounded like 5; at others 
(no good ſign) he goes by the name of k, alias 34, 
as in the word accept. How tantalizing this muſt 


be to a child! If cep 7 ſpells ſept, a c he thinks 


indeed his ear informs him, by the ſame rule, will 
undeniably ſpell aſs, and not ack; and in ſceptic, 
becauſe c follows the /, many men of very good 
ſenſe will pronounce it ſeptic. But I wonder not at 
their ſtumbling, ſince the letters, inſtead of being a 
path, conduct them our of the way ; and truly every 
one has a better claim by reaſon's law to call it 
ſeptic than ſkeptic. Men and things are not looked 
upon clear nor lawful which go by ambiguous 


names ; for there is always ſomething clandeſtine 
in alias. 


F 2 N. B. 


* © 6s nat es; 
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N. B. For c to have its name changed before 
e and before a, is juſt as prepoſterous as for my 
name to be John when I follow you, but when I 
follow another it muſt be Jintin. I would have 
this letter claſſed in the vowels, and always an- 
ſwer to the ſound 4 has in Pun, gun, Fun; thus, 


pen, gen, fen. 


D, 


Mr. Dyche maintains, has the ſound of h. But 
this I muſt flatly deny ; for it has not the leaſt 
ſameneſs or homogeneity to it. It is formed by 
the ſame organs of ſpeech as 7, and is audible to 
7s low found, and ſometimes wrote for it, as Davy 


for Taffy, and often t is ſounded for the termina- 
tion ed or d. See 75. 


F 
Is a 1 ſound, and, being pronounced aloud, 


ſpeaks v, and imports the ſingular number, as 


wife, knife, life, and v the plural, as wives, lives, 
ni bes. 


wa 

Has always been called a ſingle conſonant ; but it 
is ſometimes a ſingle, ſometimes a double one, and 
ſoundeth ſingly in the words gave, gain, grant, &c. 
but twofold, like j or 4ſ%, in German, gender, Gen- 
tiles, &c. The inward ſound to g, as it is pro- 
nounced in gave, give, &c. at the endings of 
words, whiſpers or ſpeaks ak. I would have this 
letter always uſed as in give, gave, and depute j to 
officiate in its room in the words Jerman, Jender, 
Jentiles. 1 would have its name Lee. 


1 don't 
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| dont rightly underſtand what you mean by in- 
ward ſound. 


I mean that whiſpering, dying afflation of the 
breath, which is breathed immediately after the g 
is ſounded, the ſame as / ſounded after d, and p af- 
ter 5. It is in fact the aſpirate Y, ſtopt by the lin- 
 guiſt in different places of the mouth. 


H | 
Is never ſounded, particularly at the end of a word. 
It has a ſimple ſignification, and is beyond all 
ſcruple a letter. We ſhould know the miſs of it a 
little at firſt, if we were to part with it now; but 
if it had never been introduced to us, the loſs would 
have been none, for we have no peremptory uſe for 
it. This letter denotes a gentle inſpiration or aſpi- 
ration; and a man without a tongue, lips, or 
teeth, is capable to pronounce it. It is the ſtaff of 
life: by this aſpirate we form all vocal ſound, and 
the firſt and laſt ſymptom of life that a man has 


at both his ſpringing into and fading out of the 
world. 


When men to breathe the letter H hall end, 
Their bodies to the ſolemn tombs deſcend. 


The name of this letter is a very ill one, bear- 


ing no more connection to the ſound we give it, 
than 2 to the ſound of 20. 


J. 


This letter uſed to differ nothing from the i, but 
now it is quite abſtracted from it. It has a two- 
fold ſpeech, which anſwers to 4%; thus, writing 
Dſeon, Dfhoan, dſpoin, ſpoken quick, actually pro- 
nounces Jobn, Joan, join. See Ch, G, and J. 


K Differs 
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Dicker nothing in ſound from 9, but, beidg p bro. 
; nounced noiſy, forms a g. See G. 


Has always one and the ſame Humming ſound : 


at times is ſounded in its room, as cherubin for 
cherubim, and ſeraphin for ſeraphim. 


N 
Has an immutable humming ſound. It ought and 


muſt, with the privity of the learned, be extermi- 
nated in the words Dunn, damn, kiin, '&c. 


P. See B. 


As this letter is never heard, it ought to be omitted 


in conſumption, preſumption, empty, attempt, receipt, 
c. for the verb is conſume, preſume, &c. 


Q 


Is a very unneceſſary letter as it now ſtands, ſince 
our grammarians will always have a 4 along fide 
of it; for why would not & or c be as proper, if 2 
muſt always be the conſequent of it? Tho' I think 
truly neceſſary this letter ſhould remain in the al- 
phabet as a double letter, and conſtantly anſwer to 
the name of cu or koo, the ſame as the double con- 
ſonant x repreſents ks or cs; and then it would be 
quite ſuperfluous and ſuper non-ſenſical to have 4 

ſt fixed to it, ſince the found of 4 or would 
with & be contained in the character; thus, kookeo, 
quiet, would be amply and modeſtly expreſſed in 
2 and giet; for wherein is the ſervice of a double 
character, 
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character, if we write Ty letter before it or after it 


that are contained in it? e. g. in except, I don't ſee 
any real occaſion for c, foraſmuch as x includes its 


ſound ; and again, in judge and judgment, as I ob- 
ſerved at the letter g, the g comprizes d (and , 
which is the other ſound); and therefore to prefix 
a d is very unſeemly and erroneous, See Dg. 


R 


Is a fingle, coarſe ſound ;. and, I have heard, the 
Chineſe, and other foreigners, change it into 7. 


8 . | 
Has a particular hiſſing ſound, perfectly aſſimu- 
lated by boys ſetting dogs foul of one another, or 
the opponent to the loud acclamation in a theatre. 


This exſibilation is the voice of the ſerpent, and 


alſo a vocative ſign or beckon amongſt the Portu- 
gueſe, it being ſounded audible, pronounces z, and 


is made by the ſame Inſtruments of utterance. 
See Z. 


3 
Is permitted, nay commanded, to be ſounded like 


h in tion, tial, tian; but of all things it is the moſt 
pleudous, fooliſh, and imperfect. See D. 


v 


Is verily a conſonant; tho' in days of yore it was, 
and even now by the unlearned it is, ſounded like 
4, and 4 had the nomination of v; but whoſoevet 
inſiſts now on its differing nothing in name and 


uſe from u, is guilty of a very great impertinence, 
See U, 


X is 


by „ 
_ 2 — — — — — —  — — 5 —S 
bet os Ft ew. 0s: E _ 


OI: ——— 
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| | = ; 5 X ö ; 4 
Is a double conſonant, and comprizes &s. It is 
ſounded like z in Xerxes, Xantippe, Xenophon, Xeno- 
_ philus; but it is an apparent miſtake, for we don't 
write Zeno with x, and, according to that rule, we 
ſhould. This letter x or ks alters its found to 
gz in ſome words, as in example, examine, thus, 
egzample, egzamine, &c. See K and S. 


Z 


Is made by the ſame inſtruments of ſpeech as 5s, and 
counterfeits its found in pluraliters, or words in 
the genitive caſe, as, This is the King's horſe; A 
man that eats his word is not to be reſted on. This 
letter 1s always ſounded inſtead of s coming next 
after b, d, g, v, but cannot be ſounded after p, t, 
k, F. Tho! we write it in Fitz, we only found 
Fits; for 2 is not pronounced unleſs 4 precedes 
it thus, Fidx. 


What remarks have you on the following double 
conſonants, viz. th, ſh, ch, cz, di, dg, gh, gn, 
hn, ph, pſ, pt, rh, ſc, wh, wr? 


Ch 


Are two diſtinct conſonants; and, whenever we 
ſound them, their ſound exactly agrees with thoſe 

we uſe in /; ſo that the ſound of r, and not of 
c, always begins the words Charles, chance, China, 
child; and, e. g. to prove that the ſound we give 
4% is abſolutely ſounded, and not ch, I'll write 
them in the following words, to wit, Tſharles, 
thance, Tſhina, Iſbild. Theſe ſounds being firſt 
particularly ſounded, and then rallied together, the 
reader will eaſily diſcern, anſwer the ſounds we give 


cb 


T . 4 
ch in Charles, chance, China, child. Theſe ſounded 
audible forms j, g, or df, and ſometimes wrote 
for it, as oftridg, cartridge, in the room of oftrich, 
cartouch. As there is no character in the alphabet 
particularly to anſwer thoſe ſounds, I think the c 
inverted a very beneficial one for that purpoſe, 
thus (). It is ſounded like / in chaiſe, machine, 
capuchine. When ch is wrote in words of a Greek 
deſcent, the c only is ſounded like , and the þ 
ſtands an idler; and as the Greeks themſelves very 
prudently write but one letter for it, why can't we 
begin thoſe words with &, and not leave any body 
the leaſt leiſure for ſcandal, cenſure, or ridicule ? 
Ch muſt be utterly aboliſhed in ſchiſm, ſchool, ſcheme, 
and inſtead thereof /in, 5kool, 5keme. 


* 
SIS _ — bo — _ W — —— 
— — 2 — 

3 ; 


Y <=» n . — 
Pr — —sa⸗àc— 


N. B. The is written as well as ſounded in the 
words witch, bitch, hitch, &c. and omitted in 
much, ſuch, touch, &c. tho' as certainly ſounded. 


Th 


Is a ſimple conſonant ſound, and the Greeks have 5 
but one character for it; yet we, monſtrous ima- 
gination ! ſuppoſe we ſound both ? and h, when at 
the ſame time we ſound neither. Theſe letters are 
ſometimes written for d, as murder for murther, 
Deus for Theos or Theus, faddom for fathom, padre 
and fader for pather and father. But it is not the 
leaſt ſimilar to d. I have heard the Portugueſe, at 
their parting, or giving the time of the day, found 
th thus, Atheus or Atheos, Seignior; that is, God 
be with you, or his bleſſing wait on you. All men 
cannot (tho' all men are able to learn) pronounce 
this ſound; which we cannot avoid making, if we 
breathe againſt the tongue, ſhoved a little * 6 
reſte 


— — W 
— 373 
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reſted . againſt the upper teeth. As I obſerved, 
two ſounds, for the ſake of contraction, may de 


comprized in one letter; but it is the moſt un- 
grounded thing imaginable to write two letters for 


only one ſound. 


Sh 


Is but an individual ſound; and the Hebrews, con- 
ſcious of that, write but one character; tho' we, 


fantaſtic without judgment or juſtice, write two. 
J conceive that the &, turned upſide down thus (x), 


would be quite appropo to repreſent it. This found 


is perſonated in frightening oviparous animals; and 
alſo, when the wind is conſtrained to blow thro' 


narrow bars or gratings, it blaſts the like ſound. 


This ſound is ſounded for f and s in verfion, termi- 
nation, &c. It differs but little in ſound from s, and 
is frequently wrote in its ſtead. 


2 Cz 9 
Czar ought, muſt be written Zar, as the c is not 
ſounded; for would any mortal man think that 
Czar was a note for Cæzar? Indeed, unleſs it was 
deſcribed, no one would conceive it to be of an 


ſuch etymology and it may be graphiſted from 
Zar as well as from Czar every bit. 


Dg and Dj 5 

Are altogether ignorant and ſuperfluous ; for j 
having one and the ſelf ſame ſound with it, ought 
conſtantly to be wrote in its place. G itſelf, as I 
obſerved at that letter, contains d; * to 
write ds or dj in words, is in effect Juſt the ſame 
as double d: ” bak | hope the learned will grant that 

ag ſhall be relinquiſhed, and / reſide in its room; 
for then how conciſe and Familiar would it be i 
the 
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the words judge and adjective, to write juj and 
ajeftive. It would be much objected againſt, if I 
was to write dgudg, or dj, or dguj, for judge; yet T 

could juſtly vindicate it, becauſe dg and 4% would 
have the ſame ſpecific ſound in the beginning as 

it hath in the middle of a word. See 7. 
 Dg. is ſounded for ch in Richmond, &c. as 
Ridgmond. r A GT ef 


IF Gh. 
Neither g nor þ is ſounded where they end, and 
g only where they begin words; therefore, I hum- 
bly crave a fiat from the grammarians to preter- 
mit the h in the beginning of a word, as goft, 
not ghoſt; and at the ending, as hi, ni, /, for 
kigh, nigh, figh. | 


Gn. PORN 
When gn either begin or end a word, the ſound 
of g is wholly omitted; wherefore I think the let- 


ter ought too, for it only ſerves to perplex young 


minds; for things no way beneficial are always in 
the way. — — 


Kn. 
The Scotians very particularly ſound & before u 
in known, knife, kyot, &c. but it is an unſeemly. 


uſeleſs ſound; therefore, by all means, and with 
all malice, it muſt be rejected. 


Ph. 


We give theſe letters the ſound of f (except in 
- Pbthiſic) where they begin and end words or ſyl- 
lables; but they are no more concordant to that 

: G 2 ſound, 
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ſound than Frederick is to Jobs The Greeks 
have but one type to annote this ound; and what- 
ever could be the motive of our introducing pb to 
anſwer that ſound, I believe no body now rightly 


underſtands. When a child is afked, what ſpells 


pha? his reaſon tells it is pa; therefore, as theſe 
let ers are ſo doubtful to the learner, they muſt 
be diſannulled, and F always ſupply their place: 
thus, Filip, Filemon, Joſef, tor Philip, * 


188 
by. 


Some people in the world are ſuch zealots to party, 


both to letters as well as men, that they ſound p 
where / begin a word, notwithſtanding its ſound 
there is ſo Lery uncouth and troubleſome for the 
inſtruments of ſpeech to utter. I think it expli- 
citly neceſſary, with the ratification of my couſin 
Abecedarians, to ſupplant the letter p, as we 
would a peſtilent weed, and write ſalm, ſudo, ſal- 


_ in the place of pſaim, ſudo, 2 . 


Pt: 


Here the p is not ſounded, and therefive 1 we muſt 
write the ? without it; as 7 olomy, inſtead of Pto- 
lomy, and the like. | 


Here h is not heard, therefore ſhould be omitted, 


as in retoric, ryme, and ream, and not rhetoric, 
rhyme, and rheam. 
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1 ; WOT 

As the c 1s propoſed to be mY out of the 9 
nants, and to ſound as the vowel « doth in bunt, 
k muſt be wrote for it, as Stem, skeptic, &c. for 
ſcheme, ſceptic; and in the words ſcience, conſcience, 


it muſt be done away, and ſ w__ alone; d 
Hens, ee ; | 


Wh. 
Theſe letters are very imperfectly diſpoſed, for b 
is abſolutely. ſounded before , and formerly they 
have been wrote ſo, as the archives of antiquity 
can certify ; namely, bwo, hawen, hwere, for who, 
when, where. I will give a phyſical definition of 
it, with an intent to render this doubt indubita- 
ble, how þ actually foreſounds the w. H is un- 
queſtionably nothing but the breath; then of 
courſe that breath is firſt afflated, and the wor 


oo next is ſtopt in or by ſuch breath : and now, 


and never before, was this mighty myſtery made 
not a ſecret. 


Wr. 
The w was firſt introduced before r purely thro? 
fancy ; foraſmuch as the ſound of w (or , as it 
is ſounded in fun, gun) is neighbouring to, and 
naturally falls in with, the inſtruments of ſpeech 
that form 7; and ſome are ſo affected as to 
ſound w before 7 in the beginning of words, as 
in writing, wreath, wrong; they ſay ooriting, 
ooreath, oorong. But this is as unwarrantable as 


to write ww always before r, whereſoever it ſtands; 
for which reaſon it muſt be forgotten in the be- 


ginning 


1 
3 
| 
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ginning of words and ſyllables, and er ſupply its 


_— 3 thus, riting, reath, 4 


SY 
* — . Wh 4 * 9 © , F I #7 
'E ele pe |. [0-0 3L-*; 


Don intimktevas ons kacb N br to be Je 


TOO 10 their. e pronunciation. 5 


* 


0 be ſure 1 do: and why - -ſhould tl they: not f 


wi at is the intent and ſignification of our. order- 


ing a ſet of letters in a word, but to ſtrictly exem- 


plify thoſe ſounds which are commodious to PPIy 
to them ? 


* — s © * ; * 
I my r * . * 2 * 


wy will be be alledged 1 150 the ele 7 con- 


. and other letters, Aan e not Jounded, are 


Bal, for di Mindtion Jake. 


oy anſwer, ſuch ation. is- hay 8 no- 


, ching is capable of diſtinguiſning or making clear, 


but what of itſelf is really ſo; Neither do the 
learned themſelves always make this a difference 
of varying the letters in words where the a eee 
tion alters, and yet their ſounds be univocal. e. 

The word charge has a four fold ſenſe,.as — 
tax, pultice, command; and rail alſo bears a quadru- 
partite ſenſe, as, a dint a woman's dreſs, a parti- 
tion, and accuſation ; grave imports a pit, ſobriety, 


folemn,. a cutting in wood or ſtone; colon implieth a 


gut or nomble, and a point in printing; a berſe fg- 
nifies a harrow and a funeral carriage; and the 
word Pelican, not only means a bird, but alſo a 
ſurgeon's inſtrument; and the like. It is unaccount- 
able how many words change in meaning, yet are 
one both in ſpeaking and ſpelling: yet I do not diſ- 


cover any ſort of let or confuſion attending it, but 
can very ſafely ſay, that there is a far greater denial 


oecaſioned by making additional letters in a word 
i not 
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| not to be ſounded, than to ſpell words alike hav- 


ing the like und, PR. $8, mou arp. in 
their fignifications, WE 


J. may be ſaid, very trobable, that 75 this. man- 


| ner we ſhall not be able to aijungwiſe: one thing. oy” 
another, 1 957 


To which 1 wt that the words balire nd if- 
ter will ſufficiently teach us their meaning. For, 
ſuppoſe I ſaid, U or You wept, it does not imply, 
nor no one would i imagine, there was any ſadneſs 


or lacrymation in the "double vowel, but yon the 
ſecond perſon ſingular or plural. Again, the ſame 


of to; if I ſhould ſay, He came to town, no one 
would think I meant any thing was 700 extreme, 
or two-fold; and of two, the contrary, &c. 
In the caſe of too, if we were to be univerſal in 
our diſtinction, we ſhould write #002 for too 
much, and # 0 for alſo or likewiſe; as, He was 
in love, and ſhe foo. When 1 commune with ano- 
ther without book, though my phraſe be univer- 
fal, having ſeparate intentions, he is at no loſs at 


all to underſtand me; then how can he miſtake the 


ſenſe of my words when he reads them in a book? 


Of Double Letters. See J. O. 


Of the Dipthongs, T ripthongs, and Double Lotion 
æ, oe, oa, ea, au or aw, eu or ew, Qu or om, 
ie, ui or uy, ieu, eau, ee, oo, ii. 


Theſe double vowels ought to be entirely ſet 


aſide, ſince they are never ſounded unleſs divided 
by a diereſis; therefore ſerve to puzzle, not di- 
| rect, 
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rect, the learner. Thoſe” vowels have been old 
ſtandards in words for many ages, and been 


eſteemed beneficial to man; but they are fo far 


from being good, that they are very deſperate, and 


therefore oy now be done away. Let them be 
invented by whomſoever they will, they failed in 
their. projet; and, now we are become better 
Judges, we refuſe, to geſticulate the modes of 
ſpelling by any nations upon earth. For what 


can we expect to learn by copying after thoſe that 


are leſs ingenious. than ourſelves? With humble 
ſubmiſſion, inſtead of writing the double and 
treble letters in the old way, I take the liberty of 
writing according to the following manner and 
conſtitution, which I ſolemnly dete to be law- 
* juſt, and true. To wit, 


: © Febus, not Phebus ; Demon inſtead of Daemon, © 
fenix for pbænix, Etna for A tua, economy for oeco- 


nomy, ded and bred for dead and bread, ſe and te 
for ſea and tea, æful for awful, jakde for jack- 
daw, aſter for auſtere, fud for feud, fu and nu for 
few and new, pypl for people; and inſtead of pro- 
nuncing ou and ov after the ruſtic faſhion, it would 
be much more amiable and ſmooth to call them as 
the Scotch always, and we often, do, by a ſingle 
vowel, thus: Ful or fool for foul, ld or lood for 
loud, l or loo for low, nw or noo for now, wid 
for would, &c. bot and flot for boat and float, bryf 
and oyf for brief and chief, frend and yd for friend 
and yield; jus and fret for juice and fruit, bi and 
gi for buy and guy, adu and lu for adieu and lieu, 
buty and bo for beauty and beau, myt and wd tor 
meet and Woodd. 


The 
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The old. Alphabet, with the proper Names of each 


Letter, together with the additional Characters, 
accommodated to the New Method. 


5 3 Single CONSONANTS. 

b y. always to be ſounded as bee with one conſonant and 
Gi one vowel. Fir Story! 

J)JVVVVVVC HSIs o5 w..w obs th. 
2 S5. ! 


Double Þ ETTE RS 


j 55 to be written always in Ferman, Jentiles, Kc. See 
Dg and 5. 


q %, to anſwer the ſounds gz in here, quiet, de. See Q. 


1 . 


New Letters, 


5 oy, to — wrote for ch in churms, chin, thus, darmz, 
dyn. See Ch. 


I Iy, to be wrote for , as y for e, Jæl for ball. See Sh. 


2 oy, to be wrote for 2, as ae for the, * for thee, o) k for 
| thick, See Th. 


v O W E I. s. 


8 ingle. 


. N. 
«<2 


c to as ſounded like 1 in 1 Ec. See C. | 
y to be ſounded like ee, and to anſwer the ſecond REF plus 


: ral. See Y. 
0 
E or æ, like aw. 
6 like 09, 
| Double. | 

u to imply he ſecond perſon, namely, U, inftead of Tov. 

| See 
i is always to be ſounded long. Ses J. 

II The 
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line athwart it diagonal-wiſe, conſtitutes our major A. 
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be Writing: Hand for tht New Character. 
1 42 or aw. ny by 6 a. or ſh. pl . \ . 1 
9 or h. or th. 


& % $ LY 
WE * 


Note, Theſe new letters are only the ce inyerſe, which are 


made as expeditious, join as well, and look every bit as neat, 
_ as any we have already in the alphabet. Formerly: the gram- 


marians and typographers were much diſtreſſed for com modious 


characters; for our printing d being tranſpoſtured, forms the 


p q b, and the h n inverſe makes u y. The V capfiz'd, with a 


T4 


Letters formed by the ſame Infiruments of Speech. 
' _ Hard, - Gentle or whiſpering. 258 
8 K 
* 
F.. v0. ane BS 
thy 2 thin. 


4 0 


In former alphabets, no two authors ever yet 


agreed in naming, neither was there any form at 


all in the names of the letters; for ſometimes, in 


giving the conſonants names, the vowels would 

precede the conſonants, and otherwiſe the conſo- 
nants preceded the vowels, as in ſpelling bee dee 
the conſonant comes firſt, but in ell em the vowel.” 
It was never conſidered, that, in order to make the 
names of the letters ſnort and complete, the vowels 
muſt continually forego the conſonants, or the con- 
ſonants continually forego the vowels. There could 
not have been given our Y v y more inconſiſtent titles 
than thoſe our Lexicographers and Abecedarians 


at preſent permit. But J have now avoided this 


ſcandal, and write only a ſingle vowel and a ſingle 


conſonant in giving each letter a name; which two 


ſounds 
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ſounds are quite ſufficient to make a monoſyl- 
lable, and, what is more, inclineth to diſorder. 


An inf ant's En the truſtee-goſſips frame, © 
But | tet: pers ſpeak, and ive tbemſelves a name, 


Remarks on the Alegoted Towers, &, f, A, ib, ſh, 
| ite ene l, ff, ſt. | 


The FAST formation and copulation of the 


above double conſonants is a very great impedi- 


ment and ſtumbling-block to learners, both young 
and in opſimathy. There is ſuch a ſameneſs be- 
tween the / and f, that in ſulled and overworn 
8, or in caſe of a bad impreſſion in new ones, 
we have no diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic but the ſenſe 
of the fore and aft expreſſion to direct us, there be- 
ing only a kind of cock's heel grafted upon the back 
of the / to ſignalize it from f, having a line acroſs 
it F: therefore, as there will never more than a 
ſingle s appear in any word henceforward, I would 
have the long / cancelled, and the recurvated 4 
ogive 5 wrote always in the place of it. I ſu 
the printers joined them in the uſual. N in 
order to ſave time. But the ſupplanting / will be 
no hindrance at all; for the crooked 5s may be 
wedded jult the ſame to other letters as the long or 
croſier ſ: &, , &c. may remain united; but I 
had rather they were printed aſunder, for by the 
word boſfic many have been baHHed. 


On the Diviſion of Syllables in Mufic, &c. and the dif- 
Terence between ſpeaking a Sentence and ſinging one. 
There is great divifion among men about pro- 


fody, and the departing of ſyllables. Some will 
H 2 have 


„ il 
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have the fyllables end (ucceſſively with conſonantz, 
as admin: iſetra tion, cap it-ul- a tion, dil. ap- id. a- 
tion; and others, that vowels ſhould precede the 
hyphen, thus, 44. mi- ni Mira: tion, di- la pi da- tion; 
which laſt only is proper, becauſe we relieve our 
throars by a vocal found in reſting on the vowels 
all thro* the word; whereas it is impoſſible to reſt 
upon a conſonant : and notwithſtanding we write 
the h. phen or pauſe after a conſonant, yet the con- 
ſonant is never ſounded till after the hyphen. The 
advantage that is pretended to be gained in regard 
to a right pronunciation does not compenſate the 
harſh uncouthneſs of ending the ſyllables in a con- 
ſonant: and, as a proof of diſſonance of the me- 
thod to the inſtruments of ſpeech, inſtead of a 
boy's ſpelling ben Mit, reg en er- ate, prog-en- it-ors, 
he will naturally articulate it be: ne git, re-ge-ne-rate, 
pro ge-ni-tots. And-moreover,'in regard to the di- 
Uiliens ! in muſic, tho? the doctors and maſters com- 
poſe inarticulate notes in a concinnous and judi- 
cious manner, they err in parting their articulate 
notes: for inſtance, in Neptune and Amynome, | inthe 
firſt diviſion of immortal, the voice of o is continued 
thro' the diviſion, and the v not heard till G ſolreut 
in alt is ſung; therefore ſhould not be wrote till 
then. The word of anguiſh is rightly divided; but 
in deep it is ee, and not a ſingle e, that is ſung in the 
diviſion; and it is the 2 ſolus (dee—p, not —ep) 
that Uſes it. And again, in the favourite ſong, 
When vernal airs, &c. in the word dances it is a that 
js ſung to the diviſion, thus, da—nce, for u is never 
ſounded till the clofe of it, and therefore ought not 
to be ritten till under that note. And further, in 
the diviſion of angels in mon and Ipbigenia, the u 
is not fung till A lamite in alt, and therefore ſhould 
be placed along with the 7 thus, angels. 
Bong When 
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When we talk of poetic numbers, we make no 
— reren n and figing, as e 
| long: p HY; 5 


* 


He ſung the ſecret feeds 4 nature's frame, . 
How ſeas, and earth, and air, and active flame, &c. 


Singing en a contented mind and grateful 
heart z Wherefore I believe thankſgiving firſt taught 
ſongs, and mirth attuned the pſaltery and the lute. 
There is this difference between the one and the 
other; in ſinging we dwell longer on the vowels 
than in ſpeaking; and the voice aſcends always two 
whole tones, or a greater third, from that of ſpeak- 
ing, whether we {peak high or low, flat or ſharp, 
for that is the beſt muſic that is ſet neareſt to the 
words; and whether we ſpeak flat or ſharp, the 
muſic muſt be ſet ſa roo. It is very poſſible to ſer 
notes even to the conſonants of our words, as well 
as to the vowels (to which only now they are com- 
poſed), and to read by muſic; ſo that a boy might 
learn to read and fing all under one, and inſtead of 
either being a denial to the other, they would mu- 
tually prove and help each other. Muſic is the 
overture or trial of ſermon. Ir diſcovers the de- 
fects, and points out the beauties of accent; and 
if many a man's words, as he tones and variegates 
them in reading, were to be ſet to muſic, and 
played to him, it would appear ſo ridiculous, phan- 
taſtic, and heedleſs, he would bluſh to think he 
| ſhould ever open his mouth in ſuch a prepoſterous 
and undirected a manner, : 


There is a certain accent or pitch of the voice in 
ſpeaking, which will awake a man outof ſleep, which 
þs ih Az * there is another emphaſis or tone that is 

not 
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not wiſely, heartily, and fincerely delivered, that 
will render a man quite inattentive, and tune him 
into a kind of inſenſibility. Notwithſtanding this 
former note is the genera] regulator of the voice in 
ſpeaking, yet every ſpeaker ſhould fo modulate the 
accents of his words, as is moſt convenient for the 
udjence to whom he is delivering his ſentiments ; 
r how uncouth and ridiculous would i it appear for 
a man to utter a ſermon in the ſame aſcenſion and 
thunder of voice (which thunder ſhould never be) 
where the audit or place he ſpoke | in was but ſmall, 
as Where the magnitude of it was exceeding large ? I 
For as a very gentle tone or pitch can't poſſibly 
reach the ears of a diſtant aſſembly, ſo no more 


can the words of a loud vociferous preacher have 


acceſs to the ears of the hearers, or greet the at- 
tention of the people who are placed near him. 
And in regard to the degree of echo, if it be 
much given to reſonance, then the lecturer muſt 
declaim in a ſmall, ſtill voice; for if he is crack- 
ing and boiſterous, the echo will be loud and cla- 
morous, and the mimic rehearſal of his words will 
occaſion much diſorder, and his diſcourſes will fall 
far ſhort of the effect they would otherwiſe have 
had, being lowly and reverently adminiſtered. 


A Poſtil 
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A Poftil or Word Wirkt the Render 
N the perfections, and what 


are imperfections, in reading. 


N 
I becoming, and to the uſe of ediſying, 1 hum- 
bly offer the following precepts. | 


In the firſt place, it is indiſpenſably 8 chat 


he who reads ſhould rightly underſtand the ſenſe of 


what he reads; for unleſs his tongue and judg- 
ment go together, we ſhall hear a vain and fond 
ſound, a kind of murmuring ſound that amuſes his 
own ear; but it is not poſſible for him to keep due 
meaſure and reſts in his ſentence, nor ſpeak with 
that pathos and feelingneſs that be would if he 
himſelf duly underſtood what he ſaid; becauſe, 
for want of wiſdom and ſenſe, the heart muſt leave 
the tongue forlorn: and a man is altogether re- 

Yroachful in reading flack and heedleſly, as though 


: ſhould read ignorantly; for the NP PFOpHIEtY on 


doth ſides confirms him incorrect. 


The next thing likewiſe (READ to make a be- 
neficial reader, is, a temperate mind, and a heart 
fitly framed, great with imagination, quick of ap- 
prehenſion, without prejudice, without partiality: 
the head . muſt be free, clear, and ſound; the ear 
alert and witty to hear, (which greatly relieves the 
voice); the eye ſo tranſparent and quick of diſcern- 
ing, that it may ſhine like lightening upon every 
5 and into every ſyllable we are reading, in a 
nimble twink or gur dun It is heedful thac 


every 


order that the Reader may read charmiogly, 
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every reader ſhould open their mouths and teeth 


as wide as may be without, disfiguring their faces; 


for if the breath has not a free ,paſſage thro? the 
bps, it muſt of neceſſity be ſnufffed thro' the fun- 
nels of the noſe: | Again, excellent ſpeaking or 
reading depends upon the more honourable inſtru- 
ments of utterance; for it is not practicable (tho' he 
may be not the Teſs ſincere) for one who has loſt his 
fofe teeth; who has a thick tongue, or thick lips, 
a coarſe voice, or any Achillean * impediment, 
to ſpeak with that melody and ſweetneſs of accent, 
that may be heard from a yielding and delicate 
lip, and where the whole frame is commanding 


and uniform for pronunciation. It is allowed by 


all, I believe, that there are imperfections in a 
multitude of readers (which are not the default of 
nature) and ſome very notable ones, that much 
deſer ve our cognizance and reproof; to wit, the 
making a cadence before the ſentence is determi- 
ned or the ſenſe compleated, otherwiſe not ſettling 
the voice at a period; and ſpeaking ſo low and 
faint in the laſt words of a ſentence, that they 
cannot poſſibly be heard. Some reſtleſsly gallop 
on ſo faſt in reading, that they loſe the attention, 
or elſe ſaunter on fo very. tedious, that they hold 
it in ſuſpence. Many there are, who only raiſe and 
fall their voices in a kind of circulating muſic, 
without any difference at all to the paſſion, im- 
pulſe, or deſign of the words; others again, 
whether there be colon: ſemicolon; notes of won- 
der ! or interrogation? or parentheſis, (which ſhould 
be always read lower and faſter than the regular 
ſenſe before and and after ir), read in one perpe- 
tual tone, without any changes, by way of heart- 
F Achilles had but one lip, Kft 
bec- 


* 
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beckoning, to court obferyation, to relieve the 
ear, or ever keep proper times of filence, for the 
aſſembly ſeverally to digeſt and conſider well con- 
cerning What he had been reading to them. 
Some are wilfully and childiſhly addicted to liſp 
out their words, and think it vaſtly pretty too; 
but ſuch a wanton habit is altogether unmanly 
and unſeemly; and as much as poſſible ought to 
be eſchewed . There is one other great blemiſn 
too cuſtomary among readers, yea two, that are 
ear-bruiſing and deteſtable, motes in the eye, and 
abominable, viz. A ſurly wry-facedneſs, with the 
brow knit in many a wrinkled furrow; the tongue 
withal ſo wanton, prim, prudiſh, fribbling and 
fooliſhly moving, and the words fo ſuperficially 
and pragmatically delivered, that they ſcarcely 
ever give a word that full and perfect ſound which 
it ought to have. As for inſtance: inſtead of pros 
nuncing decently and openly the words God and 
rod, they mince and amble out Cad and rad, Lard 
for Lord, and accarding for according; and of all 
the other vowels as they occur in reading, in the 
like manner they demurely pronounce, without 
once conſidering the exceeding diſagreeableneſs of 
it, and the numerous indignities they are ſtigma- 
tired with from ſuch prepoſterous habits; and 
from ſuch an uncouth a manner of reading. On 
condition of any of theſe or the like willing or un- 
willing negligencies and deficiencies, no man can 
merit the encomium of being a diſtinct and grace= 


1 ſhall now proceed to inſtruct the lecturer, if 
he will pleaſe to accept the leſſon, whereby he ſhall 
read with exactneſs and pon, and W 
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both regard and honour from thoſe that hear 


him. _ 


All things that are the moſt natural, free, 


and without affectation, come neareſt to nature, 


and are the moſt civilly and candidly received. 


Therefore, when I take a book or paper in my 


hand to read, I would not, as the manner of too 
many is, begin to tune and cant my voice, as 
though I had no intent or deſign at all in what I 
ſpake, or as if I was talking to the air; but I 
would read in a quite familiar and communicable 
accent; ſweetly, emphatically, from the ground of 
a ſimple heart, without the fatigues and ſcruples 
of equivocal hypocriſy : and I conſider, that what 
came ſincerely from my heart, would be the moſt 
likely to ſucceed in coming at the minds and af- 
fections of him, or them, o whom I was deliver- 
ing my ſentiments; whether I was condemning 
in "wrath, boaſting in chearfulneſs, or beſeeching 
in humiliation. When I read, I ſay, I would, as 
It were, by my tone of voice, make the. author's 
thoughts my own, if they are not; I mean, as if 
his notions were of my own conſidering, or I my- 
ſelf was the author, in point of pronunciation of 
what I expreſſed. I would endeavour my diſcour- 
ſes ſhould be as expreſs and affable as if I read 
without any book at all, with ſuch Catonic, or 
other comical, variation of voice, (which beſt ſuited 
the nature of the ſubject), that if the perſon I com- 
muned with did not fee me hold a book, he would 

believe indeed I ſpoke . f 


— 


= 


1 believe fome men imagine that they are not 
to talk in print in the ſame accent and intimacy of 
ne non, as they muſt in ſpeaking a ſentence ex 

temfore 
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tempore; for I have heard men mention the con- 
tents of what they purpoſed to copy into a letter, 
and after they have wrote it, notwithſtanding the 
ſame words and their proper hand- writing, when 
they have read it over, they have read it in a quite 

different accent. What! muſt J expreſs myſelf in 
a canting, ridiculous manner, becauſe T have got 
characters to inftrut me? No; I read by letters, 
but ſing by other notes. Books indeed are neceſ- 
ſary for the help of memory, and to prevent 
miſtakes; but truly, the ſooner we can looſe from 


them, or the leſs occaſion we have to refer to 


them, the better. It were to be wiſhed, that our 
wiſdom were ſtrong enough, with abundance of 

healthful knowledge *ſtabliſh'd in the heart, as 
well as treaſured in the magazines of the letter; 
that we might ſpeak more at will, than in the pre- 
ſent age we generally are able. Howbeit, for the 
ſake of devotion, to frame the conceit, and to faſ- 
ten the heart as much as poſſible from ſtraying 
from its (religious) purpoſes, I would encourage to 
keep the eye ſteadily and conſtantly on the letters 
whilſt we are reading; for the images of words 
in a more eſpecial manner, impreſs the very 
ſubſtance of the things we wiſh and worſhip on 
our minds, and inſenſibly recoils the roving, wild 
Conceiver, from the fruitleſs folly of diſtracting 


imaginations. But to quit my epiſode, I ſhall. 


proceed to ſhew, that this purity of ſpeaking can- 
not be well effected, unleſs I have an earneſt de- 
fire that the perſon | read to ſhould rightly under- 
ſtand me, by ſhooting my imagination forward, 
premeditating my words as I read, and having a 
juſt content of ſuch a meaſure of words in my 
mind, as, compleating the ſenſe, will require a 
reſt, or be peroratively convenient to wind up a 

2 ſentence, 
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making addition or diminution of words or letters 
in reading any thing, I would deal my eyes, let- 
ter by letter, diſtinctly on every letter, in a word, 
ſpelling every ſyllable in my mind before 1 utter- 


ſentence; and, that I might. prevent miſtakes in 


ed. And I am experienced to think, that having 


always this caution, I ſcarcely could fail of read- 
ing with great. certainty and correftneſs, 


Perhaps many may be offended in me, and 
think it quite beneath their ingenuity to conform 


to my directions; but ſure I am, there is no pre- 


ferable method to teach to read well. Hereby we 
ſhall ſpeak with the tongues of men and angels: 
we ſhall be mighty to read before kings, we ſhall. 
not read before mean men. | 


To theſe, the laws of reading, I refer, 
The pulpit, bar, and active theatre: 
Calliope Berſelf, in ſmiles, would deign to bear 
The lecturer thus, in honeſt voice declare. 
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\VERY ſingle letter-contained in every al. 
phabet, is a direct hieroglyphic, and ex- 
preſſes the perſon of one living and true 
God, everlaſting, incomprebenſible; the ſoul of 
man, and the fearful union and ſimplicity that 
ſubſiſts in the letters altogether; and how much 
ſuch and ſuch ſounds, Bells or fyllabel, (from Hylla, 


| apart or diſtinct, and bel, a ſound) betokeneth Iſ 
virtue and vice; man, or the ſtate of nature and | | 
the ſoul. The bare letters or alephers, ſeverally i! 
diſtinguiſh life and motion; and the changes of | 

theſe letters into ſyllables, expreſs in a moſt won- | | 

derful order the aſcription and attributes of ſuch | 
exiſtences or entity. And many of the words N 

0 (the ſyllables whereof being pure and particular N 
ſounds) are frequently found to thwart and oppoſe | 

the divine will; part whereof ſpeaking God and | i 

his perfections, and other pat thereof, as it were, | 
another God, or ſome kind of theomachy or be- 

ing againſt him. As for example. Error or erer, . l 

is really arar, or rr; for ar, (al or all) is One, „ 
Lord of life; and ar, or er, or or, is the termination Wil 


man, or wicked ſpirit, tempting and contending of 
him. And again, evil or evel (and vel is very 
Latin for or) is heaving, ſwelling, quickening, or 
ſtrengthening, of helliſh power againſt the good. 
Devil, or Theo- vile, or Die- val (or Die-fall, falling 
from God), is a thing of once-ſpirit, day or light, 
ſpurning or ſtirring up againſt another ſpirit; for 
lie is tye, light or perfect good and perfect union; 
and good is goad, and goad is whetted, ſharp, or 
piercing wit. And ſometimes vile or file, is the 


Pre- 
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prepoſition in a word, and the pure Godhead com- 
eth laſt, as, le- the o, that is, f- the, defilement, 
a the-filing or defiling and difhonouring of divinity. 

| Again, the perſon Dee, Thee, 7. hie, Thy, or Die, 
| is God or day; and vil, or val, or file, or fal, or 
| fall, or fool, or foul, is the wicked divided againſt, 

Sc. and ſo in a bee eee of: other words: ACCOr- 
dingly. DI %. & 


* 


1 22 « * 


Words e are not, as fois groſs ears igterprer, 
only a grinding or chafeing of ſound of types and 
letters, ſtriking the outer ear by the operation of | 
the breath or ſpirit; but they are very man or | 
; | mono, principle and very ſelf, everlaſting; of in- 
i" finite, dread-united meaning, the expreſs diſpoſt- 
by tion of his nature in the hearr, and not in the ink- 
| ed or graven ſign. They are ſpirit, and they are 
life; they are death, and they are deſtruction: and 
their types are purely banners to avocate and ſum- 
16 mon the mind back to itſelf, when ſtolen or ſtray- 
1 ed away, and to regulate the ſenſes in wiſdom, 
| truth, and holineſs. The word is very God and 
1 very Devil, good and evil, virtue and vice ; and 
| letters are as ſhadows to reflect the life. Here- 
| = with bleſs we God, and therewith curſe we men, | 
who are formed after the ſimilitude of God. In 
H the beginning was the word, and the word was with 
m God, and the word was Cod, &c. We have only 
= uſe for letters now to help and comfort us in this 
| mortal ſtate; for in the immortal, every good man 
ſhall be able to will at will, ſelf quicken, felf- 
move, and allo ſelf- comfort; always pure, always 
in order; at once hearing the moſt pleaſant and 
ſweeteſt love- chord harmony; taſting without ſur- 
feit ambtoſia, and the all that is good, and delici- 
ous, Suſceptiible of inbred divinity ! imelling 
| the 
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the moſt ſenſible perfumes; knowing all things, 
intuitive of all things, and all in all with God 
himſelf. The plain ſignification of word, verd, or 


green, or verb, is perennial or durableneſs; bein 
of virtue or wort h- ue, or worthe, of the family of 


vir's and viri's, man's name, or the MA M; and 
nothing but what is virgin virtuous can be manly, 
or is worthy of that venerable and divine appella- 
tion; but differently, is vicious, unnatural, unwor- 
thy, ungodly. None, for this cauſe, ſnould open 
their lips unwordily; foraſmuch as the very word 
itſelf is worthy or worde. And the holy ſcripture 
ſaith exactly to this effect: Let all who name the name 
of Chriſt depart from iniquity. Nevertheleſs, ſhould 
there be no ſound heard at all from the lips or cor- 
poreal tongue, or man's own ſelf be apprehen- 
ſive by letters, yet in ſecret whiſperings the heart 
pronounces, and the will and ſpirit do utter with- 
in, amazing languages. 


Thus, tho no outward ſounds were heard or known, 
Or letters ink'd or grav'd in wood or ſtone ; 
Yet am' rous tongues would belfree in the ſenſe, 
Or ingrate ſcorning mouthe impertinence. 
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wy Univtrſal Reading T able, «is Trie Gab 1 
Principle of the Word; together with the names 
+» the letters and double conſonants are to be called by, 
which will be found by prattice much more fitting 
and helpful. to pronunciation than thoſe at projent 


* 


2 & which they are diſtinguiſhed. 
Names of the Conſonants. Names of the Vowels. 
B b bee or eb 6 An ha- 
c ſiee & kee or ee E e he 
D d dee er ed | I i hee 
F f feeoref | O o haw or aw 
G g ghee & eg or jee & edg Uu hu 
H h bee or eh Y y h 
JI ee 
Pp Err i 7 8 
ee or e dinkt 
er A Table of ann. &c. 
N n nee or en aa ae ai ao au ay 
P p pee or ep“ ea ce ei eo eu ey 
Q q koo or ook la ie (iew) io iu (1eu} 
R r ree or ur oa oe oi oo ou oy 
S ſs feoreſs ua ue ui uo uy 
T t tee or et ya ye (ie] yo yew (ear) 
V v vee or er 
W w hoo 
XxX eks 
Y 2 Zee or ez 
* e kee or ec & etch Couples or Braces. 
gnk ct act M aſſiſt 
hn | fi fine Af flealeft 
ph fee or ef ſh ſhine M baffle 
ſh ſheeoreſh fl fly = Phzbus 
th thee or eth fl 1 & Pheœnix. 


Note, That to begin words, the firſt name, and in ending of 


words the other, will be approved the moſt expedient to be 
made uſe of. 5 


An 
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An "EY of Words to exerciſe the Double Vowels, Ediph- 


20 


au 


ay 


OA 


Ol 


00 


ou 
- cur, your 


. 


A 
Aaron 
Baal 


Canaan 
Era 


Solus 


Phaeton 


aim 


ail, laity 
rail 


Cacao 1 


Dutrao 


Phaon, Naomi 


autumn 
audit, tau 


centaur 


ay, nay 
pay, day 


O 
boar, Goa 
oar, ſoar 
Zoar 


Adipus 
roe, poet 
economy 
phcenix 


oil 


boil 
1 foil 


WOO, 00Z 
coo, too 


thou, you 


ought, out 


boy, joy 
oy er, cloy 


_ thongs, &c. in which they are ſeverally comprehended, 


E 


ea yea, ear 


area, tea 


_ Idea, dead 


ei eight, deipn 
eO. 


eu 


lee, eel, thee 
ſteed 


weed 


deity, heir 
weight, their 


people 


theory 


ſurgeon 
Deus, eum 


Deuteronomy 


neuter, Europe 


ey key, wey 


ua 


ue 


— — 


u 


uo 


uu 


4 


eye, they 
U 


mantua 


dual 
perſuade 


due, true 
quell 
duet 


duel, fuel 


quick, quill 
fruit, ſuit 


fluor, cruor 
buoy, pyor 


equus 


buy, guy 
K 


1 


ia Ae 

dial 
phat 1 5 
yield, bier 
diereſis, lie 
ties, dies 
(iew) view 


160 


10 Io 
viol ratio 
Ionian 


diurnal 
radius 
Darius 


(teu) lieu 


adieu 


＋ 

ya yard 
yarn 
yatch 
ye, yew 
yes, dye 
yell 
yellow 


ye 


yie yield 


yo yore, yoke 
yon, yolk 
yu vule 
. yoba 
(yew) yew 
(eau) beauty 
beau, beaux 
Thg 


i 
. 
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The SYLLABLEIUM, or Reading Table. 


A 
® * 


b abe ba eba 
abb abbe ebba 
ac ace ca eca 
acc acce ecca 
ad ade da eda 
add adde edda 


af afe fa efa 
aff affe effa 
ag age ga ega 
A egga 
* ha eha 


aj or adge ja eja 
ak ake ka eka 


akk akke ekka 


al ale la ela 
all alle ella 
am ame ma ema 
amm amme emma 
an ane na ena 
ann anne enna 
ap ape p2 epa 
app appe PPS 
aque ; qua equa 
ar are ra era 
arr arre erra 
as aſe ſa eſa 
aſs aſſe eſſa 

act ab © eta 

att atte etta 

av ave va eva 
aw or awe Wa ewa 
ax xa exa 


ay or aye ya eya 
az or aze 22 £72 
AZZ 22e e224 


E 


? 


be eb ebe 
ebb ebbe 


ece ecce 
de ed ede 
edd edde 


fe ef efe 
© off elle 


ge eg ege 

egg egge 
he ch 5 
je ej or edge 
ke ek eke 
ekk ekke 
le el ele 
ell elle 
me em eme 
emm emme 
ne en ene 
enn enne 
pe ep epe 

epp eppe 
que equ eque 


te er ere 


err erre 


ſe es eſe 


eſs eſſe 
te et ele 
ett ette 
ve ev eve 
we ew ewe 
ex XA Or za 


ye ey eye 


Ze EZ CZE 
S226 


— * 


ib ibe 
ibb ibbe 
IC ice 
icc icce 
id ide 
idd idde 
if ife 
iff iffe 
ig ige 

i be igge 


ij or idge 
ik ike - 
ikk ikke 
il ile 
ill ille 
im ime 


imm imme 


in ine 
inn inne 
ip ipe 
ipp ippe 
iqu ique 
ir ire 
irr irre 
is iſe 

iſſ iſſe 

it ite 

itt itte 
iv ive 


ix, is, or iz 


yie 


iz ize 


1228 


bi ebi 
A ebbi 


ci eci 


ecci 
di edi 
eddi 
fi efi 
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The SYLLABLEIUM, or Reading Table. 


| 0 
db obe bo ebo 
obb obbe ebbo 
oe oce co eco 
oce oece ecco 
od ode do edo 
odd odde eddo 
of ofe fo eſo 
off offe bx effo 
og oge go ego 
ogg ogge eggo 
oh” ho on 
oj oje o ejo 
ok oke * ohio 
okk okke ekko 
ol ole lo elo 
oll olle ello 
om ome mo emo 
omm omme emmo 
on one no eno 
onn onne enno 
op ope po epo 
opp oppe eppo 
oqu oque quo equo 
or ore ro ero 
orr orre erro 
os oſe ſo eſo 
oſs oſſe eſſo 
ot ote to eto 
ott otte etto 
Ov ove vo evo 
ow owe wo ewo 
ox, xo, or 20 xo or 20 
oy oye yo or eyo 
o Oe 20 or e 20 
bz Oozze C20 


U 
ub ube bu ebu 
ebb ubbe ebbu 
ue uce cu ecu 
uec ucee eccu 
ud ude du edu 
udd udde eddu 
uf uſe fu eſu 
uff uffe eff 
ug 1 2 gu egu 
u ; 

9b — 7 1 
uj vje ju eju 
uk uke ku eku 
ukk vkke ekku 
ul ule lu elu 
ull olle ellu 
um ume mu emu 
ume emmu 
un une nu eu 
une ennu 
up upe pu epu 

uppe e ppu 
uque que 
ur ure ru eru 
urr urre erru 
us uſe ſu eſu 
uss uſſe eſſu 
ut ute tu eiu 
utt utte ettu 
uv ure vu evu 
ux or zu xu or zu 
uy 
uz uze zu eu 
N27, uzze erzu 

K 2 


Y 
eby ebies 
ebby ebbies 
ecy , ecies 
_ Eccy eccies 
'd edy _ edies 
eddy eddies 
efy efics 
yffe effy effies 
egy egies 
eggy eggies 
ejy edgy edges 
yke eky ekies 


ykk ekky' ekkies 
yle ely elies 
elly ellies 
yme emy emies 
emmy emmies 
yne eny enies 
enny ennies 
ype epy epies 
eppy eppies 
equy equies 
yr yrrh ery eries 


yre erry erries 
yis ely eſies 
eſſy eſſies 


yte ety eiies 
etty etties 
evy evies 


ew 
VX exy ex'es 
eye eyes 


yzeezy eie 
c zzy ezzies 
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Double aud Treble Conſonants uſed in beginning of * 
Ãnd FSyllables. 


8 
bd bdellidm. 
bla ble bli blo blu bly 
bræ bre brit bro bru by 


Cc 
cha che chi cho chu by 
_ 0” 
chere ehri chro chry 
cla cle eli clo clu cy 
cra cre cri cro cru cry 
c czar or 'Xar or zar* 
D 5 
dra dre "ai dro dru dry 
dwa dwe dwi dwo dwu dwy 
F 
fla fle fi flo flu fly 


fra fre fri. fro fra fiy 


644 G. 
gha ghe hi gho obu ghy 
Zla gle gli glo glu gly 
gna gne gni gno gnu gny 
gra gre a gro gm gry 
K 


kna ke koi kno knu kny 


W 4 
pha ks phi pho phu phy 
phl phle phlegm or flegm 
pla ple ph plo plu ply 


phra phre phri phro phra phry 


phth Phthi | phthiſic 
pra pre pri pro pru pry 
pla ple pſi pſo pſu” pfy 
Pt Pto 


. 
4 


x; mw. 165 qui quo uo quy 
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R ee 


. 4. rhi * rhu 4 


j 8 23 


K fce ſci ſco ſcu ſey 


ſcha ſche ſchi ſcho ſchu Fea * 


ſcra fete ſcri ſero ſcra' ſery 


ſha ſue ſhi tho ſhu ſhy 
ſhra ſhte ſhri ſhro ſhru muy 
ſka ſke ſki ſko ſku ſky 


ſla ſle ſli' flo fu'fy: 
ſma ſme ſmi ſmo imu ſmy 


1 175 ſni ſno ſnu ſny 
ſpi ſpo ſpu ſpy 


7 tt ſphe ſphi ſpho hu {by 


ph {ple (li ſplo ſplu ſply 
a ſpre ſpri ſpro ſpru ſpry 


Vida {que {qui ſquo ſquu ſquy 


ſta ſte ſi flo ſta ſty 
ſtra fire tri ſtro ſtru ſtry 
ſwa ſwe ſwi ſwo ſwu ſwy 


T 
tha tlie thr tho thu thy 
thra thre thri thro thru thry 
thwa thwe thwi thwo thwa thwy 
tra tre tri tro tru try 
twa twe twi two twa twy 


W 
wha whe whi who whu why 
wra wre wil wro wru wry 


, Double 
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= 


oph 


oops 
opſe 
a opſt 
3 


orb 
orch 
ord 


orge 
orgh 


1 '  $yllables. „ 
| AB | i AN. 
abt ebt- ibt obt ubt ance ence ince, 

AC. anch ench zucht! 
ach ech ich och uch and end ind 
ack eck ick ock uck ang eng ing 
act ect i& oct. n ange enge inge 

„ AD „ (eighth) ength 
adge edge idge odge 8 ank enk in 11 
. do nds, 9 
adſt edit, idſt dit, uddt ang enſe ſe, 

Ar anſh enſh_ inſn 
aft eft ift oft ufc ark _ 8 5 

ö AG anth enth intk 
agm egm igm | ogm ugm anx- enx inx 
aign eign ign oign anz enz inz 
augh eigh igh ough ugh . e hi 
aught * he ought aph eph iph 

97 fi AG neon aps eps ips 
alch elch ilch alk. = . apſe epſe ipſe 
ald eld ild old | uld apt epſt iptt 

| pſt ip 
alf elf ilf olf ulf apt ept ipt 

- alg elg ilg olg ulg 5 „ 
alge elge ilge olge ulge „ 
alk elk ilk olk ulk aque equa 1qui 
alm elm ilm olm vim | We 
ly 2 * „ HO WO SS Fg 
alp elp ip olp ulp 
alph rd ph olph. an, a end ind 
. ES 
alm elch ilſh olſh ul argh eh rh 
a8 40 1 0: mu ws. js > 
alth elth ilth on uh ad. ˙— &) 
N mug = 2 V 
. 1 olx ulx arm em irn 
by arp erp up 
amb emb imb omb umb arph erph irph 
amn emn imn omn umn arrh errh irrh 
amp emp imp omp ump ars ers irs 
amph emph imph omph umph arſe erſe irſe 
ams ems ims oms ums arh erſh wuſh 


unt 
unx 


unz 


urb Ka 
urch 
urd as 
urge 
urgh. - 
ur 
url. 
urm 
urn 
urp 
urph 
urrh 
urs 
urſe 


arſh 
AR 


to eb — AAA ee 
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U a 
4) 1 
4 
K 
. 
Ll 
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a7 
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hi} © 
wy 
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the AGE © DAR FAN, 
OY PR i „ ath-echm ichm ache be 
- arſf | erfi bit rſt, eie ets its ots ats 
art ert ny ort urt A e =, uw: utz 
arth erth irth örth urtk f TA 
eden $290 gapite ee on 105 1d, $5 1g 
| ad tens 4 ord "M 
aff” Us” z oK ue 8 A - 
2 ekt aer oſct "uſt © © d 159 0 „ 158 
"eh in oſh un aw d 2 tw 0 wt” 28 
a2 bells ile - ofle uſſe awk ewe WE 4 
aſtle eſtle iſtle oſtle uſtle ; awl ewl G 2 owl 0 | 
aſm elm Im ofar- uſu air er ooo 
aſn eſn Jan oſn uſn awyn e wn o n 
aſp.” Io "elp_' Ip © wy oſp o Ie 1 Þ awr” err + OWE n 
aſt * 1 e "IE "bl uſt. AY 
AY - IRA AT 8 in: ” 1 art ext bg, oxt unk 
atch etch itch otch nick 8 
en An ocker ech 8 ayſt MY of as 
Rn ol * F274 
; Anomalous Articles aid yt, bs. 
- a 1 70 $4 EY 2 EN > | 
Bodings-in EL and LK. we Endings i in ER oy” RE. 
able eble [ble © oble able abe ebit ibre obte ubte 


abble ebble ibble obble ubble 
acle ecle icle ocle ucle- 
 accle eccle icele occle uccle - 
a ackle.eckle ickle ockle. uckle 
adle edle idle odle udle 
addle eddle iddle oddle uddle 
alle efle ifle ofle vie“ 
afſie effle ifs! offles uffle 
agle egle igle ogle ugle 


8 age eggle iel oggle W 


aple eple iple ople uple 


wa 
| 
} 
bi . 
1 
1 5 » 
| $6 
- 
- : . 4 
N 8 
11 1 
4} k 
| by 
x 
l | oy 
_ N 
4 
l i F 
[ * 
*4 ! 4 
} 
* 
| x 
1 5 * 
0 
1149 85 
; D = — 
OY 
! 4 
oi 4 1 
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abber ebber iber 'obber%ubber 
acre kcre Icre ocre ucre 
acker kcker icker ocker ucker 
adre” edtè idrèe odre” udre 

adder eddet' idder odder udder 
afre Efre* ifre ofre ufre 
affer effer iffer offer uffer 

: agre" egre igte dger uger 

, agger, egger igger ogger ugger 
apre tepre ipre opre upre 
appet epper uo: opper upper 


apple epple ipple opple upple | „ ire ore ure 
arle erle irle orle urle aer“ cer Jer © oer uer 
alle efle iſle oſle uſle aſer eſer iſer oſer uſer 
aſſel eſſel iſſel“ oſſe!l uſſel aſſer eſſer iſſer oſſer ufer 
-aftle ' eſtle iſtle oſtle uſtle atre etre itre oter uter 
atle etle itle ole utle atter ettef itter otter utter 
attle ettle ittle ottle uttle azer ezer izer ozer ozer 
avel evel ivel ovel uve! azner enger izzer zer Urner 
axel exel el oxet uxel 273 
azel ezel izel ezel uzel 
aizel ezzel izzel oz7el unzel 
: ; 5 . L 
. 4 Vi 
* » : 
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